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TS is simply to remind 


our readers of our great 
subscription increase last sea- 
son, and to say that we are 
planning on an even more 
vigorous subscription cam- 
paign this fall and winter. 
The Christian Century is 
probably the only religious 
weekly in the United States 
that has made a gain in the 
past two years. Other pa- 
pers have lost heavily in their 
subscription lists. The 
Christian Century was never 
growing so well. Our 
readers, enjoying the paper 
themselves, seem to take 
delight in introducing it to 
their thoughtful friends. 
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The Disciples Publica- 
~~ tion Society is an or- 
Pu tion sanization through 
which churches of the 
Disciples of Christ 


seek to promote un- 


denominational and constructive 
Christianity. 

_The relationship it sustains to Dis- 
ciples organizations is intimate and 
organic, though not official The So- 
ciety is not a private institution. It 
has no capital stock. No individuals 
profit by its earnings. 

The charter under which the So- 
ciety exists determines that whatever 
profits are earned shall be applied to 
agencies which foster the cause of 
religious education, although it is 
clearly conesees that its main task 
is not to make profits but to pr 
liverature for building up ——_ 
and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. eee 


The Disciples Publication Society 


regards itself as a thoroughly unde- 
nominational institution. It is organ- 
ized and constituted by individuals 
and churches who interpret the Dis- 
ciples’ religious reformation as ideally 
an unsectarian and _ unecclesiastica! 
fraternity, whose common tie and 
original impulse are fundamentally the 
desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fel- 
lowship with all who belong to the 
living Church of Christ, and desires to 
cooperate with the Christian people 
of all communions, as well as with the 
congregations of Disciples, and to 
serve all. * 28 8 


_ The Christian Century desires noth- 
ing so much as to be the worthy or- 


gan of the Disciples’ movement. It 
has no ambition at all to be r ded 
as an organ of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination. It is a free interpreter of the 
wider fellowship in religious faith and 
service which it believes every church 
of Disciples should embody. It 
strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms 
and with such sympathetic insight as 
may reveal to all their essential unity 
in spite of denominational isolation. 
The Christian Century, though pub- 
lished by the Disciples, is net b- 
lished for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely to oceupy a catholic 
point of view and it secks readers in 
all communions. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Main Building of Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma 


The Foundation and The Future 


last great services rendered by the lamented Charles E. Underwood, Professor in Butler College 


1¢ Board of Education, was the preparation of the following statement: 
ns co-operating through the Board of Education and in the Men and Millions Move- 
lowing assets: Equipment, $4,936,500; Endowment, $3,699,000; Total, $8,635,000. From this 
lent fees and from special gifts, the annual income amounts to $866,300. 7,227 students 


These figures show clearly the fact that education is now, among the Disciples of Christ, 


investment in life and leadership cannot be measured by mathematical standards. The property invest- 

e annual income, the investment in life constitute a substantial foundation for subsequent building. 
tors constitute, however, only a foundation. The lack of adequate equipment, the size of annual 
large number of potential students uncultivated, the sluggish educational conscience of the Church, 
the need of a magnificent superstructure built upon this foundation. No man can today draw 
ns for that superstructure. A careful study of the situation, however, together with careful notes 
fic surveys of typical institutions, leads us to a fairly accurate forecast of the minimum need within 

he next ten years 
hese institutions will, without doubt, reach an annual enrollment within the next ten years of 12,000 
1 The following increase in material resources seems essential 


E juipment increase from $4,936,500 to $10,000,000 
Endowment increase from 3,699,000 to 13,500,000 


Total increase from $8,635,500 to $23,500,000 
Annual income ” aa 866,300 to 1.400.000 


npletion of the Men and Millions Movement will bring a fourth of the required endowment to these 
put them in the way of getting the remaining three-fourths more easily. 


MEN AND MILLIONS MOVEMENT, 222nuct? dts 
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What Has Protestantism Accomplished? 


FREE CHRISTIANITY REVEALS ITSELF IN 
ITS PEOPLE. 

The reproach that used to be cast against Protestantism 
by its critics was that it was a negative movement. This 
was an error of etymology. While it is true that the name 
of the movement has a negative meaning, it would be im- 
possible for a religious movement of any sort to live through 
hundreds of years unless it were making a positive con- 
tribution to human society. 

It is possible to treat the history of this free religion 
in such a way as to minimize its significance. There was 
less change in Luther’s day than many of us realize. 

If the reformers abolished purgatory from the list of 
doctrines to be believed, they developed a doctrine of a 
fiery hell of retribution more terrifying than the Catholic 
purgatory had ever been. Without rules for their guidance, 
Protestant ministers used to promise brimstone to their 
adversaries quite as freely as Catholic divines promised 
purgatory. 

While the reformers repudiated the old authority in 
religion, they did not at the same time learn toleration. A 
lonely voice was raised here and there, like that of Milton, 
but it has taken a long time for Protestant sects to extend 
to each other the right hand of fellowship. 

In the matter of persecution, there is the horrible story 
of the Inquisition, but it must not be forgotten that the free 
religionists sometimes called into service the sword of the 
magistrate. In the rule of Ireland, in witch persecutions 
of New England, we have stories quite as evil as the his- 
tory of the older form of Christianity. 


+ * 


There are weary students who look over the whole 
story of our Protestant development and ask of this his- 
tory, “Of what use?” 

As we approach the centenary of the posting of the 
Ninety-five Theses, there is need that we understand clearly 
just what has been the meaning of this history. As we 
look around our world, we observe that the leading nations 
are for the most part Protestant. With the single exception 
of France—and we must remember that France has but 
little loyalty to any form of organized religion—there is 
no first-rate nation in the world in which Catholicism is the 
established religion. Why, for instance, did Spain, with 
the most magnificent opportunity in modern history, fail 
so miserably? It is clear that the Protestant faith has been 
favorable to the development of modern civilization. 

The contribution of Protestantism to democracy has 
been of the greatest significance. Some scholars see in the 
movement only a social phenomenon registering the end of 
the old medieval order. This conception can hardly stand, 
but it is a fact that democracy has made its most rapid 
strides in those countries which have worshiped under the 
evangelical faith. 





The Vatican has but little love for republics even at 
this late hour. Once the attitude of the Roman church was 
much more unfriendly than it is today. A church organized 
om the monarchical plan naturally regarded a democratic 
state asa menace. The evangelical religion sought freedom 
in the church, when the people were not able to find it in 
the state. 

In the matter of education, Protestantism has been 
a great friend of all true learning. It is no accident that 
the great universities of our land were founded by Prot- 
estants, or that the best known universities of Europe are 
those which are free from the trammels of priestly control. 

There can be no university in the modern sense where 
any sort of authority, either economic or religious, sets 
boundaries to truth. We endure much from erratic 
professors in all parts of the world in order that we shall 
not miss any precious gem of truth, in whatever unlikely 
quarter it may be discovered. 

It is the glory of the Protestant cause that it has made 
much of the ethical phases of religion. While we may not 
deny the ethical value of the confessional when admin- 
istered by intelligent and godly men, the Protestant sermon 
has been an ethical force of far larger significance in the 
world. Protestant ethics have been warped at times by the 
provincial prejudices of the expounders, but none could 
safely deny the passion for righteousness which has been 
the glory of the movement. 

x * 


The greatest significance of the Protestant move- 
ment is in the revival and progressive cultivation of 
the evangelical spirit. This spirit is not capable of a 
dogmatic formulation any more than is art. The evangelical 
spirit may be described even if it cannot be defined. 

Those of this attitude in religion have a noble concern 
for the salvation of others. This results in no mere 
proselytism, but in a consuming interest in the religious wel- 
fare of one’s neighbors. 

The evangelical holds to the innerness of religion. At 
his worst, he has gone over to morbid psychological ex- 
periences as evidence of the presence of the Holy Spirit in 
life. At his best, he has found God at work in the human 
heart as Companion and Friend. 

An unique loyalty to Jesus Christ has grown up under 
this gospel faith. This love for Christ has eclipsed every 
other kind of religious loyalty. If Christ has been loved in all 
forms of Christianity, even the Unitarian, in the evangelical 
he assumes a place which has never been given to the Savior 
by any group of Christians since the days of the apostles. 

The reformation is still going on and is yet to be fin- 
ished. The so-called modern program in religion carries 
the work of Luther far beyond where the great reformer 
expected it to go, but toward greater consistency and 
power. 











HOW UNION IS TO BE REALIZED 


HOSE who read the chapter in President Henry 

Churchill King’s recent book, “Fundamental Ques- 

tions,” will be startled to find how closely he follows 
the Disciple way of stating this problem. His terminology 
indicates that he has come into his convictions by some 
other road than by reading our literature, but the position 
he holds is the one which progressive Disciples have been 
idvocating for a long time. 

The chapter inquires into the fundamental nature of 
Christian union and the position is taken that union is 
not a matter of agreement either in creed, ritual, or 
organization. The bond of unity among Christians is a 
personal loyalty to Jesus Christ. Our unity is to be 
organic in a deeper sense than we usually employ in using 
that term. We are to be parts one of another, our relation 
to Christ being like that of the living organism. As two 
leaves are never alike, so we need not expect that two 
Christians will be alike. Indeed, it is not desirable that they 
should be alike, for progress depends upon variation. 

It is devotion to Christ and to his way of life that 
unites. All Christians bear the family mark. It is this 
brand upon our hearts which identifies us as members 
of the true church of Christ. We shall never have Chris- 
tian union until these times of blindness pass away and 
men cease to recognize each other as Christians by some 
vecidental or external mark. 

This is not to say that all creeds, all rituals, or all 
organizations are wrong. We shall always have need of 
these things. They take their value, however, from their 
usefulness to Christ and the Christian life. If any one of 
these shall have outlived its usefulness, it will pass away 
und make room for facts of Christian experience which 
help us tn the here and the now 


RELIGION IN THE HOME 


N THE beginning, the father was the priest. As the 
family grew into a clan, he enlarged his spiritual min- 
istry to take in the various branches of the family and 

the servants as well. In those days the family was both 
1 state and church. All social functions were included 
vithin its scope. Under such a system the family was 
the supreme social fact of life 

In our day many forces have been operating to weaken 
he family bond. The increase of urban population has 
everywhere resulted in instability in home life. The num- 
ber of divorces in Chicago is only exceeded by those in 
fokio. The marriage of people but little acquainted, and 
otherwise unfit, has resulted in the unhappy couple seek- 
ng relief in the courts. Economic pressure, materialism, 
diversity of occupation, separating the various members 
of the family more widely than formerly, have all con- 
tributed to the destruction of the family idea. 

The church has always identified her cause with,.the 
family life and sought the closest alliance with family 
religion. It will be in the interest of the church and cer- 
tainly for the good of society to build up family spirit. 
Family reunions, cultivation of family history, and the 
building up of family pride are not matters of indifference 
to those who are interested in the furtherance of the 
religious spirit. 

The family will find its chief strength in a definite 
religious program and a genuine religious spirit. If the 
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old-time family worship is no longer practical, something 
else should be devised to take its place. A religious ser- 
vice for the important anniversaries of the family would 
be of significance. The conversation at the family table 
and by the fireside should be directed toward religious 
subjects, in an unconventional and genuine way. The 
church and the family must find new modes of co-opera- 
tion in building up the best in human life. 


OPTIMISM IN WAR-TIME 


HE cartoonist has immortalized the pessimist under 

various names. The man who always expects the 

worst has been laughed at by thousands, but he is 
still with us. The war has given him fresh support in 
his pessimism. There is another side to the story, however. 
There are beneficent results arising out of our war situa- 
tion which would require a long time to enumerate. 

The habits of thrift and economy that are being 
fostered in the American people today are a large com- 
pensation for the war. If we could keep on with the sav- 
ing which we are now learning, we could soon pay our 
war debts with the money saved. There are families 
which are actually better off, on the same salary as before, 
right in the midst of war conditions. They have learned 
to save far more than the high prices cost them. 

The rebuke of our shameless individualism is a part 
of our remuneration for these days of anxiety. House- 
wives have learned to think of their neighbors when they 
dip into the flour bin. Men have been compelled to take 
into account the community good when they plan a piece 
of business expansion. All of this will be pure gain for 
our people if we do not speedily become forgetful when 
the war is over. 

While many churches will doubtless have a hard time 
financing themselves in these trying days, and we will miss 
many valuable men in our counsels, yet we have the satis- 
faction of seeing the church recognized as one of the pillars 
of the national life. When the government wishes to reach 
the people quickly, no better means is found than the 
churches. Behind food conservation and many another 
good project are being placed the sanctions of the religious 
consciousness. 

Let us not forget that God still lives. Bad as the 
world is, horrible as is the loss of human life, there have 
been other evil days from which the race emerged 
chastened and humbled. These are times to bring low the 
pride of man and make him bow in reverence before his 
maker. God will yet bring his will to pass. 


THE IMMEDIATE DUTY 


HRISTIANITY is at war with autocracy. The 
C United States, under the guidance of President 

Wilson, did not enter this struggle against Ger- 
many in the spirit of “me und Gott,” but with the convic- 
tion that America cannot be on any side except that of 
humanity, which means God’s side. 

Denominations are meaningless in this titanic contest. 
Protestants and Catholics alike are ranged with unbroken 
front against kaiserism. Leaders of all denominations 
have rallied to the cause and in public addresses are 
urging every one to “do his bit.” 

“Not the bit he can do easily and without sacrifice,” 
said Bishop William Fraser McDowell of the Methodist 
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Episcopal church, “but the largest bit he can do, whether 
it be to go to the front or to co-operate at home with the 
government in ‘the furnishing of bonds and the conserva- 
tion of food.” 

This is the spirit expressed by all the foremost think- 
ers of the churches—to do our full share of any task which 
the President sets before us, and especially at the present 
time to buy Liberty bonds, not for dollars for ourselves, 
hut for democracy and the liberty of all peoples.” 


UNION AT THE MILITARY CAMPS 


CERTAIN military commander refused point blank 
to allow a shack to be built just outside the military 
reservation, for the use of a religious denomination. 

With some profanity, he expressed his opinion of a row 
of little competitive shanties, and called them “blots on 
the landscape.” 

Practically all religious bodies, except the Disciples, 
through their national home missionary organizations have 
organized to help in the religious care of soldiers. This 
interest is legitimate and commendable. The situation is 
unprecedented and the denominations do not know just 
how they should go at their work. 

The Bishop of Chicago of the Protestant Episcopal 
ellowship made an offer of great generosity the other day 
vhen he said he would join with other religious bodies in 
building union chapels in his diocese, which would be open 
to the religious ministrations of the various communions. 
The joint efforts of the religious bodies might erect a build- 
ing near each camp which would command respect and 
vhich would be the symbol of unity instead of division. 

The war has brought us the spectacle of grand 
illiances which a few years ago we would have thought 
impossible. While nations bury their provincialism in 
order to vanquish the enemy, the church of Christ can do 
nothing else than to fall in step with the universal tendency. 

The crying need of the hour is a program of denomi- 
national co-operation in other matters than the building 
of chapels. The best brains of the church must get to 
work constructively on the task of elaborating a war pro- 
gram that will be big enough to work. In this, the splendid 
work of the recent gathering of Federation leaders at Pitts- 
burgh is a fine beginning. 


THE SCOTCH-IRISH AND THE DISCIPLES 


HE Disciple movement sprang from Scotch-Irish 

immigrants in this country. Many of the elements of 

strength and weakness in the movement may be traced 
to the life of this sturdy people as it was lived both in 
freland and in this country. 

Fortunately for us, the subject of the Scotch-Irish 
has been given careful historical treatment by several 
vriters and a Scotch-Irish society is busy collecting the 
data for still further studies. 

Among the recent books is one by Bolton called 
“Scotch-Irish Pioneers.” In this book are to be found 
the names of many of the families which left Ireland 
to come to this country, with the circumstances also of 
their life before they left the mother country. A gen- 
eralization is made in the book of the racial characteristics 
of these people as they have been modified by environment. 

The Scotch-Irish have little sense of beauty. In 
biographies of famous people, they are strong in their 
contributions of lawyers and theologians, but weak in their 
‘ontributions of artists. The reason for this lack of 
aesthetic sense is to be found in their dire poverty. They 
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were driven to a hard utilitarianism by the circumstances 
of their lives. Here we have part of the explanation then 
for the fact that the Disciples have been so late in acquir- 
ing taste in the building of church buildings and in the 
elaboration of aesthetic elements in the church service. 

The Scotch who went to Ireland were placed among 
Roman Catholics and they survived religiously by 
proselyting. This made them ready in debate. Ulster 
would never have become the Protestant stronghold it 
is by any other process. Here we find some explana- 
tion of the Disciple heritage in the matter of religious 
discussion. 

It is said that the preaching of these men avoided 
mysticism and tended to be plain and practical. The 
Reverend Matthew Clark, of Kilrea, read the text, “I can 
do all things.” “Ay, can ye, Paul? I'll bet ye a dollar o’ 
that.” Whereupon he placed a Spanish dollar by the side 
of the Bible on the pulpit. Then with a look of surprise 
he continued “Stop! Let’s see what else Paul says: ‘I 
can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.’ 
Ay, sae can I, Paul. I draw my bet.” He then returned 
the dollar to his pocket. 

The forces that have given the Disciple for democracy 
also sprang from these people who had no power of self- 
government save in their church. 


WAR ON WAR 


RESIDENT WILSON has led the people of the 
p United States in the maelstrom of the European con- 

flict. Why? 
democracy safe. 

Is there any higher idealism in this world? The 
political leader of a great nation seeking, not political 
capital and advancement, but the welfare of humanity! 

This sentiment, this casus belli, is perhaps beyond the 
depth of the average man today, for we have been used to 
battling primarily for our own interests. When this war 
is over and Time has had opportunity to weigh motives, 
President Wilson’s step into this world war will be found 
to have lifted our people a step higher in the scale of 
civilization. 

But even a war for humanity must be supported 
with material things, and subscriptions to the second issue 
of Liberty bonds are as essential as though this nation 
were fighting for aggrandizement, for territory, for power. 

Money is the sinews of war. 


To make war impossible; to make 


THE DISCIPLES IN CHICAGO 


T A RECENT annual meeting of the Chicago Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, the Disciples of Chicago 
with thorough harmony and a fine enthusiasm adopt- 

ed a policy looking toward a more aggressive work in this 
greatest city of the middle west. The differences of a few 
individuals have concealed the essential unity which has 
for many years characterized Disciple work in Chicago, 
and these differences are now happily fading away. The 
cause of a great city’s redemption looks larger to reason- 
able people than personal preferences. 

An executive secretary will be called within the next 
few weeks, who will be instructed to lead in the opening 
of a new Disciple church in a good residential section 
This work will be done according to methods now well 
tested in the city by the men already at work on the field. 
This executive secretary will have the task of securing 
funds for the new enterprise, most of which will be 
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gathered in Chicago itself, for it is right that a city should 
be interested in its own uplift. 

Since, however, half the people of Illinois now live in 
Cook county and the twenty-four congregations there are 
not able to take care of the growing interests of a city 
whose growth each year is more than the population of 
Peoria, it is right that the brotherhoods outside of Chicago 
should participate in the extension of the gospel ministry 
in new city neighborhoods. Only in this manner will it 
be possible for the city to be reached as it should be. 

Twenty-five new Protestant churches a year around 
Chicago would not be too many to take care of the growing 
population. Of these, a certain number should be Disciple 
churches. The Chicago Christian Missionary Society 
realizes that its slogan, “A Church a Year for Five Years,” 
is too modest, but this humble beginning will lead the way 
eventually to a policy which will be more nearly com- 
mensurate with the city’s needs. 


CONDITIONS IN MEXICO IMPROVE 


HERE has come a lull in the unhappy civil strife 

which has torn Mexico for several years. Our gov- 

ernment has recognized completely the government of 
Carranza, as have the other governments of the world. 
Gradually the industries of the country are being organized 
into something of the efficiency which characterized them 
previous to the war. 

The Roman Catholic press of our country is still 
rabidly denouncing the new government of Mexico. It is 
probable that Carranza has imposed upon Catholic insti- 
tutions in Mexico restrictions which are illiberal and in the 
long run contrary to sound public policy. The history of 
Mexico indicates, however, why such a state of things 
should come to pass. The religion of the majority of the 
people would not be put under restrictions had not the 
ecclesiastical leaders of this religion conspired in matters 
of politics and undertaken forms of secular and economic 
control which are not consistent with the spiritual mission 
of the church in the world. 

The present hour of peace in Mexico is an oppor- 
tunity. What Mexico needs most of all is education and a 
spiritual interpretation of religion. It would be a fine 
service for some philanthropist to provide scholarships for 
bright Mexicans who would go to our best universities and 
carry back to Mexico the best things we have intellectually 

The Cecil Rhodes scholarships are cementing England 
and America in a deathless friendship. The American 
scholarships for Chinese students are guaranteeing the 
permanent friendliness of China for the United States. 
Were we to arrange for an intellectual reciprocity with 
Mexico, future peaceful relations with that people would 
be the more assured. 


ECONOMY AND VICTORY 


HE French people are the greatest lovers of sweets 

in the world. Their ration of sugar is now a tea- 

spoonful a day. This helps us to understand the en- 
durance contest which is being waged in Europe. Some 
day an army will break down under its load, and this army 
will be the one which has had its rations lowered beyond 
the efficiency point. 

A part of the contest has to do with wheat. There 
is wheat enough in the world to meet a reasonable demand 
under economical usage, but much of it is inaccessible. 
Russia has wheat, but cannot reach the allies with it. 
There is wheat in India and in Australia, but there are no 
ships in which this grain may be transported in the quanti- 
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ties needed. The ships now in commission are delivering 
Australian grain on the western coast so we may release 
the wheat of the central states for use in Europe. 

The food experts declare that the control of fats 
will win the war. The consumption of fats has been figured 
in a scientific way, and it is now known just what amount 
is necessary to the health and efficiency of a people. Using 
forty grams as a standard, the German consumption has 


-already fallen to twenty-eight, more in the army and less 


in the civilian population. This would be still a worse 
story but for the importation of supplies from neutral 
nations, which has enabled the Germans to save their 
herds. These must now be slaughtered and in a few 
months the supply of fats will be still lower. Nineteen 
grams is the least that will sustain life, and when the Ger- 
man supply reaches this point, the kaisez’s forces must 
surrender. 

Meanwhile, the health of our allies is similarly 
threatened. Only the most rigid economy will prevent a 
terrible loss of life among women and children and 
others of the civilian population. The economies of the 
United States, the most wasteful country in the world, may 
win the war. Continued waste will lose the war. The 
housewives in the kitchen and the patrons of the restau- 
rants hold our national destiny in their hands. The church 
has a duty perennially to preach economy, but this message 
is now wonderfully enhanced in importance. 


OUR PART IN FOOD CONSERVATION 


HE food situation in the United States is so serious 
Tua the administration has enlisted the service of 

the churches in helping carry out a systematic 
canvass of the homes in behalf of the conservation pro- 
gram of Mr. Hoover. The Disciples have been given 
a leader in the person of Mr. Paul Moore, for many 
years associated with the Christian Evangelist. 

Owing to the second Liberty Loan campaign, food 
conservation week has been postponed and will be held 
from October 28 to November 4. This means that many 
of the Disciple pastors will be at the convention in 
Kansas City at this critical time and the work will be 
hindered unless we diligently care for our part of the 
work. 

“A stitch in time saves nine,” they say, and sys- 
tematic saving now will prevent much suffering a little 
later on. As the winter settles down upon us, it be- 
comes clear to thoughtful people that the soaring prices 
presage trouble. 

During food conservation week it is the purpose 
of the government to have church workers visit the 
homes and secure pledges from the housewives that 
they will abide by the food conservation rules. A copy 
of these rules will be left in each home as a daily reminder 
of what is desired by the administration. 

The economies relate chiefly to the use of wheat, 
sugar, fats and meat. Savings are to be effected in 
each of these great staples which will greatly increase 
our ability to export to our allies. The program which 
is being planned by. the food commission will not affect 
in any way the health of the American people, though 
it will affect their luxuries. 

The pastor in attendance at the national convention 
should arrange to have this food conservation work 
done during his absence. The Disciples have developed 
on American soil and ought to be among the most 
patriotic of religious peoples. We have a chance to 
demonstrate. 
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GO TO SUNDAY SCHOOL 


HE International Sunday School Association has ap- 
"| potted November 4 as the international “Go-to-Sun- 

day-School” day, at which time the Christian world 
will devote its attention to promoting the interests of the 
Sunday schools and religious education. 

It is a matter of regret that in some of the best suburbs 
of the large cities there are families of children that are 
growing up without any religious instruction whatever. 
The children are allowed to settle the matter and as long 
as the baseball season lasts, at least, there are other 
pursuits. When winter comes, the boy has lost his interest 
in the matter. It is not thus that the public school or 
the music lesson is interpreted to the child. In these mat- 
ters there is wise and insistent teaching from the parents 
on the responsibility of children securing the very best 
education. Education is complete for no one without 
religious education. 

At the bottom of the social scale there are many 
children who are growing up without God and hope. 
These often lack clothing to attend the local Sunday schools. 
There is also much indifference among parents in these 
circles concerning training in the higher things of life. 

The big drive of the Interational Association will 
have to be supported in every local community by a pro- 
gram suited to the needs of that community. One splen- 
did thing, which church and schools, or individuals, might 
do would be to buy in the local paper one or two pages 
for a heavy advertising onslaught. In this advertisement 
there should be room for the name and location of each 
school and some of its special features. 

What the Sunday school needs is the support of a 
more favorable public sentiment. In England Sunday 
schools have been losing heavily in recent years. English 
styles in religion have a way of being copied over here, 
both good and bad ones. We should be on our guard least 
this right arm of the church grow weak. 


THE PARASITE HORDE 


VERY army of history has been followed by the 
parasite horde. Men away from the restraints of 
home, worn by the anxieties of the military life, 

have fallen victims to this horde and the national effi- 
ciency has thereby been greatly reduced. The statistics 
for the army on the Mexican border tell the story of 
what can happen. Even though one admits that a large 
majority of army men would be clean under any circum- 
stances, the weaker ones are still to be protected in the 
name of national efficiency in war and for the sake of 
the national welfare after the war. 

Owing to the positive instructions given by Con- 
gress in passing the conscription act, the war depart- 
ment has shown a commendable interest in cleaning up 
the environment of the military camps and cantonments. 
Cantonments in the country will have a “white zone” 
for five miles around, which will serve the purpose 
quite well. In cities, however, the “white zone” is only 
a half mile. This is a concession to vicious saloons and 
other vicious resorts which should never have been al- 
lowed. If a city wants the commercial advantages of a 
military post, cleaning up is a small price to pay for 
them. A city that will not clean up should never be 
chosen, and if it refuses to stay clean the war depart- 
ment should finish the job. 

The reported program for the strictest moral segre- 
gation of the troops in France should meet with the 
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approval of the people. The protection of the morals of 
the troops has been editorially sneered at by the Chicago 
Tribune and certain other metropolitan dailies, but this 
does not represent the best sentiment of the country or 
even the majority sentiment. 

The Christian people of America want to support 
our country in the war with no mental reservations. 
The defence of democracy and the defeat of German 
frightfulness are causes which can command the sup- 
port of intelligent Christians. As we go out in the name 
of a better civilization, we feel that more will be ex- 
pected of our troops than ever before. 


WEARING BLACK FOR THE GUESTS OF GOD 


NDER the stimulus of modern life we have been 
U passing our social customs under review. Just 

now there is a strong tendency to criticise our 
funeral customs as being inappropriate and hurtful. 

“Wearing black for the guests of God” is being 
gradually displaced. The funeral wreath is usually of 
some other color, as indeed is also the hearse. The 
black clothes of mourning would have been laid away 
long since but for the sensitiveness of people lest they 
be thought indifferent to the departure of their loved 
ones. 

The practice of cremation is making headway, not 
only among people who are hostile to Christianity— 
where it is sometimes affected as a daring defiance of 
Christian custom—but also among Christian people as 
well. Frances Willard, the temperance reformer, and 
in many other ways an innovator, left directions that 
her body should be cremated. 

Vulgar demonstrations at funerals are gradually 
being displaced by quiet family gatherings. There is in 
many city homes the same privacy at a death that there 
is at a birth. After we have gotten rid of the hired 
mourner at the funeral, the next great step is to be rid 
of the curiosity seeker. The display of a dead body is 
still a matter of ghoulish interest to a few strange 
souls. 

On the positive side, there should be the inaugura- 
tion of customs which are not inconsistent with the 
Christian faith in immortality. The inscriptions on our 
tomb-stones have often been strangely out of harmony 
with the gloom and sadness of the interment. Perhaps 
funeral customs have done far more to break down 
faith than they have ever done to build it up. 

We need a ceremonial that shall make people not 
more afraid of death, but less afraid. The scientist 
Metchnikoff wrote a wonderful book to break down the 
gruesome fear of death. With this laudable work, often 
of interest to the great thinkers of the world’s life, the 
church has not cooperated as well as she might. 





Make This a Day 


“Make this a day! There is no gain 
In brooding over days to come. 
The message of this day is plain, 
The future’s lips are ever dumb, 
The work of yesterday is gone— 
For good or ill, let come what may, 
But now we face another dawn— 
Make this a day.” 




















our American nation as a spiritual 

reality. At its birth it came forth 
out of an experience which Prussian- 
ized Germany ought to remember was 
a distinct and complete disavowal of 
the doctrine that physical power de- 
termines destinies. The thin line of 
\merican hope, and conscience, blood, 
tears and rags, in the personnel of 
the continental army, was sent against 
the most powerful army and navy of 
the world in our first revolution, and 
\merica never had any other faith 
than this, that those ideas and inspi 
rations for which weakness struggles 
successfully against brutal strength, 

inherently omnipotent 


|: is our bounden duty to consider 


\UTOCRACY A WRECK 


We have lived and achieved in this 
ith for nearly a century and a half 
itil we have seen the statesmanship 
t autocracy in utter catastrophe ; and 
ve refuse solemnly and forever to 
ave its burning relics shot into us by 
Krupp guns, poison gases and liqui:l 
res. 

When the kaiser offered through the 
German ambassador and John Hay, 
uur Secretary of State, a statue of 
l'rederick the Great to be set up by 
the side of the statue of George 
Vashington in the Capital of our 
country and the city named after 
Washington, his Teutonic Majesty 
howed his devotion to the Hohen- 
‘collern idea that God is on the side 
of the heaviest battalion. His well- 
known idolatry has been perpetually 
yffered to Frederick the Great, whose 
skeptical friends and companions, 
Voltaire and Hume, are only sur- 
passed in cynical disregard of the 
might of right by Trietschke and Bern- 
hardi of the Kaiser's companionship, 
who are devoted to the idea that right 
is might. Frederick the Great's 
friend and companion, Voltaire, cried 
out against Jesus “Curse the 


yretch!” 


WASHIINGTON AND MUHLENBERG 


On the other hand, Washington's 
companion and friend, Peter Muhlen 
berg, adored Jesus Christ, and once in 
his pulpit suddenly opened his ec- 
clesiastical gown, that his congrega- 
tion might see his fine presence in full 


military uniform, when he = said: 


“There is a time for all things—a 
time to preach, a time to pray, but 
there is also a time to fight, and that 
time has now come.” 


The three hun- 


The War and the America of 


‘Tomorrow 


By Frank W. Gunsaulus 


dred members of Muhlenberg’s con- 
gregation had no American flag then 
to follow, but they followed the cross 
of Christ until the American flag was 
created and made sacred by its alli- 
ance with the cross of Christ. The 
destiny of that flag and the destiny 
of the cross are one destiny. 
Nothing less than Christian civil- 
ization has been assaulted for twenty- 
five years by the German-spy system 
and plots for the overthrow of our 
international humanity. An absurd, 
egotistic and exclusive nationalism 
has aimed its poisoned spear at the 
very heart of Christ’s plan and proc 
ess of making of one blood all nations 
of the earth to dwell in the earth in 
righteousness and peace. 


\ VISION OF 1914 


When the German mind saw the 
near approach of international hu- 
manity as the goal of progress, and in 
the spring of 1914 beheld the happy 
conclusion of international effort re- 
laying the Monroe Doctrine like gran- 
ite under the nationalities of the 
Western continent, and when also the 
German mind saw at our wharfs, de- 
parting for the capitals of Europe, 
the soldiers of the army of peace, 
members of the international socie- 
ties for reform and leadership toward 
the great goal of international justice 
and peace, with an international court, 
and an international army, like a 
sheriff to enforce the decisions oi 
that court in the direction of the 
world-wide peace, then the German 
mind saw that its merely national am- 
bition to Germanize the whole world 
was imperilled before the conscience 
and heart of all humanity, and the 
German mind said: “We must strike 
now the blow for which we have pre- 
pared for fifty years or we shall never 
be able to strike.” 

The pistol shot of a half-witted 
boy of eighteen produced a sufficient 
spark. He set the German magazine 
in a flame, and the world was on fire. 
\ world has been endangered for 
the reckless delirium of a Christless 
and exclusive nationalism. 


rHE IMMORTAL DREAM 


One thing that shall not burn up is 
the immortal dream and plan of the 
all-conquering Son of humanity—a 
world of self-governing men, women 
and children; government responsible 
only to the governed. The divine 
right of kings to govern wrong shall 
be lost in the divine privilege and 


duty of the people to govern right: 
the crowns of Emperors, Kaisers and 
Czars shall be melted of their gold, 
and that gold given to the common 
people that they may pay the expenses 
of republics and democracies through- 
out all the world. 

Jesus’ ideas were cardinal and com- 
manding truths to our forefathers. 
They never undertook to found a re- 
public except by obeying the insfirit- 
ing command of the greatest states- 
man and champion of the common 
people the world ever knew—Jesus 
Christ. A world was seeking for lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity. The 
truth of liberty was found in Him 
who said: “Ye shall know the Truth, 
and the Truth shall make you free.” 
raternity was illuminated when He 
embodied the truth of the universal 
fatherhood of God, and the universal 
brotherhood of man; and equality 
never was found, except as it has been 
found consecrated with his blood at 
the foot of the cross, where all men, 
black and white, bond and free, rich 
and poor, are equal—equal in the 
light of the central and commanding 
event in the history of the govern 
ment of God. 


THE LAW OF LOVE 


That event shows God’s way oi 
dealing with lawlessness by the law of 
love in the death of Jesus Christ. It 
is the open secret of all true govern 
ment. 

America 


without Christian _ the- 


ology is impossible. America is the 


embodiment of man’s faith in human 
capacity of self-government. Jesus 
created the confidence that man is 
capable of self-government by the 
grace and presence of God in him. 
Jesus came to man ungoverned and 
apparently ungovernable to give him 
self-government. A republic is the or- 
ganized result of the millions of self- 
governing units who will have no 
throne, no sceptre, or crown between 
them and the throne, and sceptre and 
crown of him who is King of kings 
and Lord of lords. 


REPUBLICS AND CHRIST 


Our preaching and teaching must 
increasingly illuminate the fact that a 
republic like ours without an_all- 
pervasive and dominating Christ in all 
its activities was impossible from the 
first, and is impossible now. Our 
fathers knew that these ideas spring- 
ing from this man of the common 
people in Nazareth would upset world 
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conditions of privilege and power. It 
was Jesus’ brothers who thought him 
crazy, and Cesar knew at once that 
Christ must be gotten rid of. 

That has been the program of the 
superstition and skepticism of Cer- 
many for fifty years—to eliminate 
Jesus, to excise the Christ. The 
Kaisers of the past had not the in- 
fluence of 60 years of Strauss and his 
“Life of Jesus,” depriving the Ger- 
man mind of the historic Christ and 
eliminating Jesus from their serious 
contemplation, offering only a fasci- 
nating myth instead. The Kaiserism 
of Cesar’s day did not have a Nietz- 
sche to drug and debase the German 
conscience with the hate of pity, and 
eloquent invective against mercy, 
forgiveness and_ self-sacrifice, and 
the substitution of that hideous thing, 
the Superman, which the haughty hu- 
man heart will always have if it re- 


USKIN lighted his “Seven 

Lamps of Architecture” and 

set them on golden candle- 
sticks, the better to show us that the 
laws of building are moral laws, 
whether they are used in erecting a 
cathedral or in making a character. 
\f we would build for eternity, he tells 
us that we must obey Him whose 
mountain peaks and forest aisles we 
mitate in our temples. Martineau 
lighted five “Watch-Night Lamps,” 
in his noble sermon in Hope Street 
church, and urged us to keep our souls 
awake watching for the dawn in this 
“solemn eve of an eternal day which 
ve call Human Life.” 


FELLOWSHIP IN THE BIBLE 


May we not also light the great 
Lamp of Fellowship, as we walk to- 
gether in a twilight world where the 
way is dim, watching for the Angel of 
a new and better day? 

If we turn to the wise old Bible we 
find that the word Fellowship lights 
its pages from end to end, leading 
from a Garden to the City of God. 
(he genius of the Old Testament is 
individual, God speaking to patriarch 
or prophet in the fellowship of reve- 
lation, and receiving the answer, 
“Here am I.” The New Testament 
knows little of solitary religion. Its 
gospel is social, its philosophy a 
friendship, and there is surely a mys- 
tery in the words of Jesus when he 
said, “Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I 
in their midst.” In the first Epistle of 
St. John, which might be called an 
Epistle of Fellowship, we read these 


fuses the Divine man. No Triet- 
schke came to the relief of absolutism 
and autocracy in Ceesar’s time, say- 
ing, “The small nations have no right 
of existence, and ought to be swal- 
lowed up.” No Bernhardi placed the 
Kaiserism of the first century under 
eternal obligations by stealthily visit- 
ing Palestine, as he stole from city to 
city in our country, to grind rough 
the edge of the sword of aliens to 
destroy a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people. 


A FALSE THEOLOGY 


sut the Kaiser of Rome had Pilate 
in Jerusalem, and Pilate had the cruel 
bigotry of a false theology and a hate- 
ful ecclesiasticism. They made the 
cross for Jesus; and today the Son 
of man is stretched upon the cross on 
Calvary, and in full sight of a burn- 


The Lamp of Fellowship 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


: “The fellowship of the mys- | 
tery.” —Eph. 3:9. i 


E 


shining words: “If we walk in the 
light as he is in the light, we have fel- 
lowship one with another.” 

Indeed, one might sum up the 
whole of religion in the word Fellow- 
ship—a deep and tender fellowship of 
the soul with God, whose inspiration 
and help are the supreme facts of life ; 
and then, turning manward, filling all 
the relations of life with the spirit of 
sincere and sympathetic fellowship. 
Truly it has been said, 


“Fellowship is heaven, 
Lack of fellowship is hell.” 


FELLOWSHIP NATURAL 


Now, the law of fellowship is an 
insight, an experience, an interest, an 
affection held in common, and no one 
can live without it—unless he be like 
that lady in the story of “Stamboul 
Nights,” who lived alone in a house 
of mirrors, her craving for company 
satisfied by a thousand reflections of 


herself. It is a mad world, but, thank 
heaven, not so mad as that. Normal 
human beings have what Henry 


James called “a contributing and par- 
ticipating view of life,” and that is 
the very genius of fellowship. Albeit 
both qualities are needed, else the 
feast is marred, as it always is when 
one tries to get without giving. Long 
of old the wise A-Kempis said that 
“he who seeks his own loses the things 
in common ;” loses even what he seeks. 
Fellowship is a necessity of artist and 
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ing world. The right hand nailed to 
the cross is Belgium; the other 
pterced and on the left is Poland. 
Servia and Armenia are his feet 
streaming with blood, and the wound 
in his side is from the same Roman 
spear which once before emptied his 
heart upon a little hilltop in a princi- 
pality of Cesar. 

Let us bring all to this cross and 
we will learn what superstition and 
skepticism have cost in the day of 
modern Ceesarism. Let us set out to 
preach Christ and Him Crucified in 
a way that shall make it glorious and 
memorable. 

Just as La Fayette once came from 
France to save the France of tomor- 
row as he stood by the side of Wash- 
ington, so today the sons of Wash- 
ington, in order to save the America 
of tomorrow, have unfurled our flag 
in the land of La Fayette. 





artisan, of the philosopher not less 
than the saint. 

Deep and passionate is the hunger 
of the modern man for fellowship, 
each lonely soul seeking to escape 
from the cell of self-knowledge into 
a larger life. Clubs, cults, guilds, 
crafts, and fraternities without num- 
ber betray how insistent it is, how im- 
portunate. Doors are closed in our 
face on every side, doors of mystery 
behind which those entitled to enter 
hold fellowship in behalf of trade or 
craft, sharing a common interest, 
speaking a common language. 


FELLOWSHIP IN ART 


There are also fellowships of art, 
of science, of philosophy, each having 
its mystery, its community of spirit 
and purpose by which men are drawn 
together. As Browning said, God 
has a few to whom He whispers in 
the ear, 


“The rest may reason and welcome, 
"Tis we musicians know”; 


and hence the fellowship of the mys- 
tery of music. Slowly, after long 
tragedy, man is learning that it is 
what he shares that makes life worth 
living, and that he who seeks his self- 
ish gain at the cost or neglect of his 
fellows shuts himself up in a prison, 
hiding the face of God. Vague it is, 
pervasive as an air, but it is a token 
of hope: 

“'Tis the World-prayer drawing nearer, 

Claiming universal g 


Its first faint words sounding clearer, 
Justice, Freedom, Brotherhood.” 


Here, no less, is a necessity of the 











life of faith, and it is keenly felt in 
our time. Never were human bodies 
so jostled; never were human souls 
so much alone. Not only alone, but 
timid, shy, reticent, restless—seeking 
a vision, a loyalty, a power in com- 
mon; seeking but finding not. Who 
does not feel the passion and the pa- 
thos of it! Of old it was said, “Then 
they that feared the Lord spake often 
one to another,” but it is not so among 
us. Men meet as neighbors, or asso- 
ciates, or friends, in business or in 
play, and even in works of public wel- 
fare, but as sons of the Highest, as 
comrades in the spiritual hfe with 
needs and aspirations which the ordi- 
nary intercourse does not satisfy, how 
seldom. 
“HEAVENLY GOSSIP” 


Bunyan tells of seeing a group of 
poor women sitting at a door in the 
sun, talking of divine things, happy 
in their heavenly gossip. How strange 
such a group would seem today. It 
may be true, as Stevenson said, that 
in a world of imperfection we must 
gladly welcome even partial intima- 
cies, but in these high matters we have 
ilmost none at all. Even in church 
life there is little genuine religious 
fellowship, such as men enjoyed in 
other days. Concerning our deepest 
faith we are strangely silent, as if 
smitten mute 

No doubt there are many reasons 
why this is so. Our uncertainty and 
unsettlement of faith makes us less 
sure than our fathers were, and less 
talkative. There is also a fineness of 
feeling which dreads cant and un- 
reality, a sense of things ineffable of 
which we may not speak above a 
whisper; and such a reverence is a 
sign of hope 


GEORGE ELIOTS CRITICISM 


We remember how George Eliot 
was shocked by a famous preacher of 
her day, who said, “Let us approach 
the throne of grace,” very much as he 
might have invited you to take a chair. 
At a time when all Europe was stirred, 
is it is now, by events that made every 
‘onscience tremble after some great 
principle as a consolation and guide, 
he dealt in poor and pointless anec- 
dotes, his insight seeing “no further 
than the retail Christian’s tea and muf- 
fins.” Truly, her stately, grave and 
brooding mind was more religious 
than the preacher to whom she lis- 
tened—more reverent as it was more 
profound. Toward the end she came 
to feel that fellowship is the key to all 
the bewildering problems of life and 
religion; that vaster and deeper fel- 
lowship which emancipates the soul 
and makes the heart tender. 

This sense of fellowship between 
God and man, between all ages and 
both worlds, it is the business of the 
church to cherish and deepen. Surely, 
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in an age so hungry for fellowship as 
that in which we live, the church never 
had a greater opportunity, if only it 
would light the lamp of fellowship 
and set it on a candle-stick that it may 
light the house of life. As it is, the 
church sets itself to judge men, as 
its Master never did, building barriers 
of creed and rite to debar them from 
“the fellowship of the mystery” 
wherein lies their redemption. 


LINCOLN AND THE CHURCH 


Why should a man like Lincoln, to 
know whom was a kind of religion, be 
kept out of the church by its narrow, 
dogmatic, opinionative attitude? What 
is a church, if it be not a company of 
persons seeking harmony: with God, 
and who has a right to set up dogmas 
and rites to keep out any soul that as- 
pires to that communion? Not ident- 
ity of opinion about Jesus, his nature, 
his miracles, the way he came into the 
world or went out of it, but sympathy 
with his spirit, his truth, his life of 
love and ministry, should be the basis 
of fellowship in the church today, as 
it was in the beginning. 

No failure of the church, and they 
have been many and tragic, is more 
sad than its failure in fellowship. If 
Arius and Athanasius had been more 
brotherly, both had been nearer the 
truth as it is in Jesus. Had Calvin and 
Arminius sat down together in a 
spirit of fellowship, they would have 
learned that both were right, and that 
each needed the other to fulfill his 
vision. 

THE CURSE OF CREEDS 


But no, our creeds were deliberately 
set up to exclude men because they 
do not think in one way and repeat 
one form of words, as if any set of 
words could include the infinity of 
truth. As Hiram Thomas used to 
say, one man found an idea and built 
a church over it, another man did the 
same thing. Then they began to de- 
nounce each other, forgetting that in 
fellowship the truth is found and in 
love it must be told. 

Oh, the pity of it! What wonder 
that the church has so little influence 
and leadership in a world in which 
men are seeking, passionately and 
pathetically, for fellowship! When 
the church returns to its first temper, 
when it offers men what the first be- 
lievers offered, a union of those who 
love in the quest and service of the 
truth, its great moment will come 
again. As Brierley said, it has cen- 
turies of lost time to make up, leagues 
of wandering to retract to get back 
to the radiant fellowship of its morn- 
ing years, when it was tormented but 
triumphant, rejoicing to be counted 
worthy to be partaker in “the fellow- 
ship of his suffering.” 

Now, think what we have left, as a 
common inheritance and inspiration, 
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when once we Jay aside the little 
things that divide us, marring our fel- 
lowship in the gospel. There is, first 
of all, the great Book of the Soul 
whose deep and tender insight “finds 
us,” as Coleridge said, holding a mir- 
ror up to our hearts, and showing us 
what we are in the light of eternity, 
No other book is so honest with us, 
none so merciless in its merciful ver- 
acity. None so divinely gentle in its 
austerity. Its pages seem “full of 
eyes,” and open it wherever you may, 
you start back in surprise or terror, 
feeling “this book knows all about us; 
it eyes us meaningly ; its is a discerner 
of the thoughts of the heart.” Across 
our fitful days it throws a white light 
that never was on sea or land, and its 
leaves rustle with the free, original, 
ancient breath of the upper world. It 
is the book of common prayer, an 
oracle of righteousness, telling us in 
unutterable words, in tales and whis- 
pered histories, of that fellowship of 
the soul with the eternal in which lies 
our hope on earth and our destiny be- 
yond, when the day is done and the 
tent is struck in “the dim half-light of 
evening broken by homing wings.” 

There is the high office of the min- 
istry, the speech of man to man con- 
cerning the life of the soul, an ora- 
tory of faith. Often the man of the 
pulpit is like the minister in the weird 
Hawthorne story who wore a thick 
veil over his face, his muffled words 
half audible and his lips unseen. 


THE PULPIT A CONFESSIONAL 


But there are times when the veil 
drops and soul speaks face to face 
with soul in an ineffable sacrament of 
fellowship, more intimate, even in a 
multitude, than the most private 
speech. Robert Hall, in private, 
could hardly speak of religion at all. 
Nor could Alexander MacLaren. But 
for both the pulpit was a confessional, 
as it was with Phillips Brooks. How 
strange it is that one can speak freely 
in public of things too intimate for 
personal converse. Yet so it is, and 
here lies the great opportunity and 
efficacy of the pulpit, and its awful 
responsibility. A knightly gentleman 
of the court of Queen Elizabeth said 
to a young poet, “Look into thy heart 
and write.” Every man, in his high- 
est life, must in large measure be 
alone, but if he looks into his heart 
and speaks of what he finds there, 
telling what God has taught him in the 
silence, others will listen as if their 
own souls were speaking. 

How can one speak of the sacra- 
ment of sweet song, in which we are 
made partakers of a communion which 
over-arches our little sects like the 
sky, admitting us unto a fellowship of 
ages of victorious vision and hope— 
those dear, haunting hymns which 
hold in their familiar lines the echoes 
of voices long hushed. With what 
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words can one tell of the fellowship of 
prayer, by which we are lifted, as on 
a shining Jacob ladder, out of our 
loneliness into the unity and liberty of 
faith. 


TRUE PRAYER IS COMMON PRAYER 


What most offended George Eliot 
in the popular preacher to whom she 
listened, was this sentence, “We feel 
no love to God because he hears the 
prayers of others; it is because he 
hears my prayers that I love him.” 
She knew, skeptic though she has been 
called, that all true prayer is common 
prayer, each praying for all, and all 
for each one; as in the prayer which 
Jesus taught us it is “Our Father, our 
bread, our sins,” joining our hearts 
with our poor humanity in its aspira- 
tion and need. No one can forget 
those words in “Daniel Deronda,” 
which march like noble music and 
tell more profound truth than many 
a sermon: 


“The most powerful movement of feel- 
ing with a liturgy is the prayer which 
seeks for nothing special, but is a yearn- 
ing to escape from the limitations of our 
own weakness, and an invocation of all 
Good to enter and abide with us, or else 
a self-oblivious lifting up of gladness, a 
Gloria in Excelsis that such good exists; 
both the yearning and the exaltation 
gathering their utmost force from the 
sense of communion in a form which has 
expressed them both for long generations 
of struggling fellow-men.” 


My 


Y Shelf Supreme holds 
M twenty-one volumes of the 

Yale lectures on Preaching. 
Of all the notable lectures on the sub- 
ject this series is unquestionably the 
most conspicuous and valuable. The 
lectureship was instituted in 1871 and 
has continued uninterruptedly to the 
present with the exception of three 
years—1882-83, 1893-94, 1900-01— 
when for some reason the lectures 
were omitted. Three of the series, 
those of Joseph Tuthill Duryea, H. 
M. Storrs, and John A. Broadus, were 
not published ; but the others fill forty 
volumes and constitute one of the fin- 
est libraries on preaching in the 
world. Within brief compass I shall 
consider each of the treasured volumes 
that adorn my Shelf Supreme. They 
are to me as familiar friends and to 
have companied with them is a rare 
privilege. 

* * * 


1. “LEcTURES ON PREACHING,” first, 
second, and third series, by Henry 
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There is, besides, a sense in which 
one may believe for another, as when 
a young Scotchman said, “I am a 
Christian because Marcus Dodds is 
one”; a vicarious faith, so to name 
it, by which a sweet religious soul 
fortifies and reinforces the faith of 
his fellows. Even St. Paul, writing 
to the Romans, longed to “be com- 
forted together with you by the mu- 
tual faith of you and me.” Here, 
again, the office of the ministry finds 
its field. Never has that office been 
better described than in the line in 
the Tennyson poem in speaking of one 
of the knights of the Round Table; 
“He laid his mind on theirs, and they 
believed in his beliefs.” 

Many a man in Boston believed in 
God because Phillips Brooks believed 
in Him. Indeed, a workingman of 
that city wrote to say that when he 
thought of God, and wondered what 
He was, it always came back to his 
thinking of the man of Trinity church 
infinitely enlarged in every way. 
What a tribute both to the character 
of a man and the power of the Lamp 
of Fellowship to kindle other hearts 
—which has been true all down the 
ages, as we may trace in the gene- 
alogy of our Christian faith. 


THE TASK OF THE CHURCH 
Wisely has it been said that they 


see not the clearest who see all things 
clear, and that is nowhere more true 
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than when we think of Christ. St. 
Paul did not try to define Christ, as 
the manner of ‘some is, knowing that 
when all is said He is a mystery. If 
Arnold could say of Shakespeare 
that he outtops our knowledge, how 
much more true is it of one to whom 
St. Paul bowed as a- mystery un- 
fathomable, a height immeasurable, 
a wonder unspeakable. What rap- 
ture he had in his ministry—willing 
to be all things to all men if by any 
art of strategy he might lead them to 
know the love of God in Christ, which 
passes knowledge! If only the church 
would follow its great evangelist, not 
seeking to define Christ, much less 
to defend him, but to win men to live 
his life, trust his truth, and follow in 
his way, its ancient joy would re- 
turn. Its life would be renewed, and 
its sects forgotten in a fellowship in 
which there is room for every type 
of mind, healing for every hurt of 
heart, and the answer to the prayer 
of the poet-preacher: 
“Gather us in, Thou Love that fillest all! 

Gather our rival faiths within Thy fold, 
—_ man’s temple veil and bid it 

all, 
That we may know that Thou hast 
been of old; 
Gather us in! 


Gather us in! we worship only Thee; 
In varied names we stretch a common 
hand; 
In diverse forms a common soul we 
see: 
In many ships we seek one spirit-land; 
Gather us in! 





Shelf Supreme 


By Edgar DeWitt Jones 


Ward Beecher. It is fitting that the 
Shakespeare of the American pulpit 
should open this course. Every phase 
of the preacher’s life and work is con- 
sidered in these admirable volumes. 
The charm of oral speech is on every 
page. A whimsical humor gives the 
points a fine flavor. It is a blessed 
relaxation for a worn and weary min- 
ister to read Beecher’s experiences 
with his “sons of vexation.” Tender- 
ness, wit, fancy, scintillating brilliance, 
and vastly more are in these lectures. 
The first series deals with The Per- 
sonal Elements of Preaching ; the sec- 
ond, Social and Religious Machinery 
of the Church; and the third, Methods 
of Using Christian Doctrines. The 
“Questions and Answers” in the first 
and second series are among the most 
valuable features to young ministers. 
For instance this: Question, “How 
long would you advise a young man 
to preach?” Mr. Beecher, “As long 
as he can make his people take his 
sermon. That is very much like ask- 
ing how long to make a coat for people 





in general.” If I had to part with all 
my Yale Lectures save one, I would 
reluctantly let the others go and hold 
fast to Beecher’s first volume. 


2. “Gop’s WorD THROUGH PREACH- 
ING,” by John Hall, D. D. It would 
be difficult to find a man so radically 
unlike Beecher and at the same time 
so singularly strong as Dr. Hall. 
Doubtless it required considerable 
courage for him to follow the great 
Brooklyn preacher who through three 
series had poured forth a flood of 
brilliant, beautiful, and practical in- 
struction upon every phase of the min- 
isterial career. Dr. Hall’s volume is 
not nearly so brilliant as those of his 
distinguished predecessor. It lacks 
the humor and spontaneity. It seems 
severely plain by contrast, but it is 
solid food nevertheless. The moral 
dignity of the ministry is stressed 
throughout and the greatness of the 
prophetic function is to the fore on 
every page. If there be something of 
the puritanical and of austerity in 
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these lectures, the same should be wel- 
comed as an antidote to the sometime 
flippancy and frivolity of the modern 
pulpit. The spirit of humility is also 
on these $s; and one would little 
suspect, if he did not know, that the 
author of the volume was at the time 
of their delivery, the pastor of one of 
the wealthiest and most conspicuous 
churches in America 


3. “Tue Ministry or THE Worp,” 
by William M. Taylor, D. D. Dr. 
Taylor's volume lacks the brilliance 
of Beecher’s and the glorified common 
sense of Hall's, but it reveals a wider 
reading on the part of the author per- 
haps than either of the other volumes. 
he style is a bit stilted, but here and 
there quiet humor lights up the para- 
graphs and his conception of the min- 
istry, like his predecessors, is exceed- 
ing high. Dr. Taylor had a wide 
acquaintance with distinguished minis- 
ters in this and other lands and his 
illustrations drawn from the experi- 
ence of his contemporaries are espec 
ially rich. One of the best chapters 
n the book is that on “Qualities of 
iffective Preaching.” 


4. “LECTURES ON [’REACHING, by 
hillips Brooks. This the 
eally great volumes in the course. It 
s a stately and substantial work. It 
is in this splendid series that Bishop 
Brooks defines preaching as “power 
through personality.” The chapter 
on “The Preacher Himself,” is inim 
tably great. There is something ma 
lestic and noble in nearly every line of 
rooks’ addresses on preaching. While 
lacking Beecher’s humor, he equals him 
n that quality of sympathetic direct 

ess which makes one feel the speaker 
s talking to each man individually 

Chere is something sweet and persua 
ive and strong withal in this volume. 
\ study of the last chapter entitled 
The Value of the Human Soul,” is 
rrandly good. I know no other book 
n preaching which keeps continually 
in the foreground so noble a concey 
tion of the ministry 


is one of 


“LECTURES ON PREACHING,” by 
Matthew Simpson, D. D., LL D. Bis- 
1op Simpson speaks nght on and goes 
to the heart of his theme. He employs 
i vast deal of autobiography which, 
in the hands of a master, is always 
interesting. His account of his break- 
ing the news to his mother of his de- 
termination to give himself to the 
ninistry and of the spirit in which she 
receives his words, is exquisitely ten- 
ler. As one reads the glowing pages 
he can in a measure feel something of 
that man’s wonderful influence over 
in audience. Bishop Simpson loved 
to preach the Gospel, but more than 
that he loved God and man passion- 
itely, and that made him the great 
reacher he was. 


6. “LecTuRES ON PREACHING,” by 
E. G. Robinson, president of Brown 
University. Here is a volume that is 
not very well known. I fancy that 
very few ministers have this book. It 
is worthy, intellectual, packed full of 
paragraphs of close thinking, a little 
dogmatic in places perhaps, and re- 
flecting occasionally a trifle of the 
controversial spirit—a spirit by the 
way which for the larger part is ab- 
sent from the volumes of this notable 
series. The best chapter in this work 
is on “The Weakened Influence of the 
Pulpit and its Causes.” 


7. “Tue PREACHER AND His Mop- 
ELS,”” by the Reverend James Stalker, 
D. D. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the series—save one, that of 
Dr. Dale—a great preacher is im- 
ported from across the waters to lec 
ture on preaching. Dr. Stalker's 
volume lives up to the expectation of 
those who have read other works from 
his prolific pen. The lectures are 
carefully written and scholarly 
throughout. They are not so conver 
sational or direct as other lectures in 
the series, but clear, and commanding 
\ striking chapter both in caption and 
content is entitled “The Preacher as 
t Christian.” 

8. “Tue Cure oF SOULs,’ by John 
Watson. Here is an unique series, 
in brilliance exceeding even those of 
Beecher. The approach is that of a 
master preacher of a large and lovable 
spirit, endowed richly by nature and 
the beneficiary of ripe intellectual 
trainmg. There are passages rich in 
humor, other of exquisite tenderness, 
and all vibrant with life and love. It 
is in this volume that one of the finest 
tributes to the minister's wife ever 
penned is to be found. Here is also 
a vivid and humorous description of 
the minister's workaday week. The 
style is nervous, unusual, and flashing 
like a rapier in quickness of thrust 
and parry. Dear John Watson, he of 
the great heart, will the world ever 
see his like again? 


9. “SociaAL SALVATION,” by Wash 
ington Gladden. This volume is a 
pioneer in a sense. The social inter- 
pretation of the Gospel receives some 
attention on the part of a number of 
the lecturers. Here it receives the un- 
divided attention of a great champion 
of all the people. The relation of the 
church to socialism and trade union- 
ism is discussed fearlessly, yet with 
restraint and poise. There is some- 
thing of the prophetic throughout Dr. 
Gladden’s chapters, and those who 
heard them must have been moved by 
the sincerity of the speaker’s purpose 
and the clarity of his thinking. 

10. “Tue CuristiAN MINIstrRy,” 


by Lyman Abbott. Like everything 
that this distinguished minister does, 
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his Yale Lectures bear the marks of 
high thinking and is phrased in choice 
diction. Few men in American life 
have written so much and so well as 
Dr. Abbott. Intellectually he is 
notably strong, yet he writes simply, 
directly, and with a perfect flood of 
illustrations and anecdotes. The chap- 
ter on “Some Ministers of the Olden 
Time,” is peculiarly appropriate; 
while the one on “The Ministry of 
Jesus Christ” aptly concludes the 
series. 


11. “THe Social MESSAGE OF THE 
Movern Putpit,” by Charles Rey- 
nolds Brown. Dr. Gladden in his 
series on “Social Salvation,” was, so 
to speak, the pioneer in this series to 
lay stress on social justice; but Dr. 
Brown carries the social interpretation 
of the Gospel still further, and his 
series marks an epoch in this wonder- 
ful aggregation of volumes on preach- 
ing. His chapter on “The Call of an 
Industrial Deliverer,” in which he 
shows that the Exodus has its source 
in labor troubles, is most challenging. 
If in the other volumes the lecturers 
stress individualistic Christianity, with 
here and there flash-lights on possibil- 
ities of a socialized kingdom, Dr. 
Brown gives the social interpretation 
the chief place. The book is full of 
passionate appeal and ts in every way 
worthy. 


12. “Tue BuitpInG oF TH! 
Crvurcnu,” by Charles E. Jefferson. 
This is a notable volume. The ap- 
proach of the lecturer is entirely dif 
ferent from that of his predecessors 
This same author has a book entitled 
“Things Fundamental.” Certainly the 
things in this volume are fundamental. 
He has little, if anything, to say about 
the technique of preaching; he has 
very much to say about the spiritual- 
ization of the preacher. A glance at 
the titles of his lectures is cultural. 
For instance, “Building the Brother- 
hood,” “Building the Individual,” 
“Building Moods and Tempers,” “The 
Building of the Builder.” From be- 
ginning to end this book is inspira- 
tional, ever calling the preacher to 
higher ground. 


13. “Tue MINISTER AND THE 
SprriTuat Lire,” by Frank W. Gun- 
saulus. This is the bulkiest volume 
of the entire series, being nearly four 
hundred pages. I should say that it 
is the most literary of the series. The 
author’s wide acquaintance with prose 
and poetry is written large on every 
page. It is interesting but not so grip- 
ping or vital as other volumes in the 
series. Some of his paragraphs are 
not easy to read—the sentences are 
envolved and lengthy, and one misses 
the sweet intimacy to be found in the 
printed lectures of both his predeces- 
sors and successors in the course. 
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14. “Tue Preacher: His Lire 
AND Work,” by J. H. Jowett. Here 
is a delicious volume. Both literary 
charm and spiritual riches are com- 
bined in Dr. Jowett’s lectures. Here 
again we have that lofty conception of 
the minister’s work, that haloing of 
the preacher-prophet with a glory not 
of earth. In this volume there is a 
return to the technique of preaching, 
but nothing trite or commonplace on 
a single page. The chapter headings 
are wonderfully suggestive : “The Call 
to be a Preacher,” “The Perils of a 
Preacher,” “The Preacher’s Themes,” 
“The Preacher in His Study,” “The 
Preacher in His Pulpit,” “The 
Preacher in the Home,” “The Preacher 
is a Man of Affairs.” 


15. “THe PuLpit AND THE Pew,” 
by Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D., LL. 
D. Here is another metropolitan 
preacher whose conspicuous ministry 
makes him a figure of interest and 
command. This lecturer is epigram- 
matic. His sentences tingle. There 
is a “thrust” in his paragraphs. As 
is to be expected, there is much in 
this volume concerning the responsi- 
bility of the minister to civic affairs. 
Dr. Parkhurst is not a dreamer; he 
knows politics and big business. He 
likewise knows the power of love 
Divine, and the all-sufficiency of 
Jesus Christ for the human soul. 
[hese lectures are nowhere dull. They 
ire full of fire and force. The lec- 
turer’s English is as vigorous as his 
personality, which it will be recalled 
made the Tammany Tiger tremble. 


16. “THe RoMANcE OF PREACH- 
nG,” by Charles Sylvester Horne. A 
magnificent work. The very title has 
1 witchery about it. Moreover, the 
fact that this was Dr. Horne’s last 
contribution to the world of men and 
letters invests it with a kind of melan- 
choly splendor. There is a divine 
glow throughout these lectures. There 
is a new note in them, a challenging 
note, a call to battle for a great cause 
against many odds. No minister can 
read this book and be satisfied with 
anything short of a complete abandon 
to the leadership of his Lord. Con- 
sider such a chapter title as “The 
Royalty of the Pulpit;” or another, 
“The Founders of Freedom;” or still 
again, “The Passion of Evangelism.” 
Through these pages walk the great 
kings of the pulpit—simple, unaffected. 
trustful, and to evil—terrible as an 
army with banners. To this rare soul 
triple rainbows flamed above the pul- 
pit and mightier throne earth held 
not. To Dr. Horne preaching was a 
greater adventure than the quest of 
the Holy Grail to the Knights of Ar- 
thur 


17. “A VoIcE FROM THE CROWD,’ 
by George Wharton Pepper. Here 
we have a lawyer, not a minister— 





the first layman to appear in the 
course. Dr. Stalker in one of his ad- 
dresses suggested the possibility of a 
layman being called to speak in the 
series ; but at that time the possibility 
seemed remote. Mr. Pepper is an 
alert and sympathetic student of 
preaching and preachers. He may 
not understand some of the peculiar 
problems of the ministry so well as 
others who have appeared in this dis- 
tinguished line of lecturers, and for 
that very reason his work is the more 
valuable. His chapter on “The Vision 
of Unity” is particularly fine. His 
sentences are keen, sometimes as sharp 
as a two-edged sword. He is a lay- 
man the like of which every preacher 
longs to see at the head of his 
officiary. 


18. “THe GospeL or Goop-WIiL1. 
4S REVEALED IN CONTEMPORARY 
Scriptures,” by William DeWiti 
Hyde. This is a readable work. Here 
is a striking new approach to an old 
subject. The plan is unusual. Presi- 
dent Hyde takes the most notable of 
recent books and plays, such as “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back,’ 
“The Servant in the House,” “The 
Everlasting Mercy,” and “The Widow 
in the Bye Street,” etc., and thus illus- 
trates the ancient gospel in modern 
fiction. These lectures open up a 
new and popular field for preaching 
which within certain limits will be 
found fruitful. This volume will 
prove as interesting to a layman as to 
a minister, and ought to have a good 
general circulation. 


19. “Goop MINISTERS OF JESUS 
Curist,” by William Frazier Mac- 
Dowell. This is the latest volume of 
the series. It is a worthy successor 
to the long and illustrious list of lec- 
tures. Bishop MacDowell is a preach- 
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er of rare power and wide sympathies. 
The spirit of the volume is admirable. 
A warm and intimate understanding 
of ministerial problems glorifies every 
page. There is something brotherly 
and winsome in the paragraphs of this 
modern theologian. His chapter 
headings are grouped in attractive 
fashion; as follows, “The Ministry of 
Revelation,” “The Ministry of Re- 
demption,” “The Ministry of Incar- 
nation,” “The Ministry of Reconcilia- 
tion,” “The Ministry of Rescue,” “The 
Ministry of Co-operation,” etc. There 
is no hope for the minister who can 
read this book and not desire the more 
to be a “workman who needeth not 
to be ashamed.” 


In conclusion, | like to think of the 
books on my Shelf Supreme as a 
mountain range lifting itself far above 
the valley, with here and there an 
overtowering peak. And the moun 
tain peaks of the Yale lectures, as |! 
see them, are Beecher, Brooks, Wat- 
son, Jefferson, and Horne. Approach- 
ing these and only a little lower in al- 
titude, are Simpson, Brown, and 
Jowett. Or, to put it in another way, 
and this time to include all the vol 
umes of the series on my Shelf: 
Beecher is the most eloquent, Hall 
the most artless, Brooks the most ex 
alted, Taylor the most bookish, Simp 
son the most personal, Robinson thx 
most serious, Stalker the most didac- 
tic, Watson the most brilliant, Gladden 
the most revealing, Abbott the most 
scholarly, Brown the most prophetic, 
Jefferson the most spiritual, Gunsau 
lus the most literary, Jowett the most 
delightful, Parkhurst the most pun 
gent, Horne the most inspiring, Pep 
per the most imcisive, Hyde the most 
modern, MacDowell the most brother 
ly; and all of them worthy a place on 
the shelves of every minister’s library 


Te 


OD, who gavest men eyes 
To see a dream; 
God. who gavest men 


heart 
To follow the Gleam; 
God, who gavest men stars 
To find heaven by ; 
God, who madest men glad 
At need to die; 
Lord, from the hills again 
We hear thy drum! 
God, who lovest free men, 
' Lead on! We come. 


~Hermann Hagedorn. 
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Some Lessons the War Is Teaching 


HE war is teaching the church 
“T how a great cause dignifies com- 

mon tasks. A new perspective 
always threatens life’s routine. Hero- 
ism sets new standards. There are 
so many duties that are humdrum 
that we are tempted to slight them. 
When the youth of the nation is offer- 
ing its life for the common good, 
dish-washing and keeping accounts, 
church-going and Sunday-school les- 
sons seem commonplace. 

But these duties may be all treated 
as a part of a great Cause. The war 
helps us see this. The daily routine 
of a camp, the ceaseless drill, the 
long hikes, are all a part of men’s 
service to the nation. They get dig- 
nity, not alone because they make 
men efficient for battle, but also be- 

use they are themselves service 

We have talked of serving God in 

ill duties. Now we realize more 
just what such appeals 

Chey discipline us for 


in befor 
really mean 
a great Cause 


THE LESSON OF CO-OPERATION 


The war is teaching us how we may 
better co-operate for the common 
good. The women of the nation are 
uniting in Red Cross service. They 
see the connection of such homely 


matters as knitting and _ bandage- 


the Church 
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making with a great Cause. They 
work incessantly together because 
they are spurred by the sense of a 
common need. 

Cannot the church make us feel the 
pressure of persistent needs like those 
the Red Cross supplies? Is not the 
obligation to relieve the miseries of 
peace as great as that to relieve the 
miseries of war? If the need of so- 
cial service were made immediate, 
Christian hands and hearts would be 
always busy. For needs are not 
measured by crises alone. They cease 
to be spurs when they are taken as 
a matter of course. 

Let the church learn to bring hu- 
manity as near to human hearts as 
the war has brought soldiers. 


SACRIFICE FOR IDEALS 


The war is teaching us the mean- 
ing of sacrifice for duty and ideals. 

Who has not been startled and 
sobered by the new meanings that 
have been found in familiar words? 
Fathers and mothers who have forced 
back tears when bidding their boys 
farewell; wives who have let hus- 
bands go to camps; young men who 
have abandoned office and factory to 
make their lives into a nation’s wall 
of defense—what depths of meaning 
have they not found in words like 
Nation, Democracy, and Sacrifice. 


Such experiences will not leave us 
the same men and women. If the 
church does not appeal to such stir- 
rings of our deeper selves, it will be 
unworthy of the world that now is in 
the making. 

We must realize the gravitation of 
a great Cause if we are to sacrifice 
comfort and smug content. 

Religion must not be a palliative. 
It must stir the sort of moral discon- 
tent that leads men to die. 

A religion that is sublimated selfish- 
ness made respectable by being made 
transcendental, may survive the war, 
but there will be too many recollec- 
tions of the joy of real sacrifice for it 
to be significant. 


CHURCH IS AWAKENING 


Is the church learning the lessons 
this stern teacher gives? 

Christian individuals at least are 
learning. Can they stir their church 
organizations to equal experiences? 

We believe we can already see the 
answer. The church is awakening 
anew. Appeals for new consecration 
of wealth and labors abound. Seri- 
ousness and loyalty to Christ are more 
in evidence. 

But we must see more if we are 
to see less. For a church that fails to 
make great emotions and ideals per- 
manent is a church that is decadent. 


More About “German Atrocities” 


HIS is a woman’s war as well 
as a man’s war, and I tell all 
American women plainly that if 


Germany is successful in her efforts 
it will be better for them if they take 
their little girls out under the star 
and cut their throats. 


NAUSEATING CRIMES 


The cold German 
atrocities now documented and in the 
government archives of the differ- 
ent nations makes up the most sicken- 
ing pages in history. Days spent upon 
the records preserved in southern 
Belgium, northern France, or in and 
about Paris, days spent in the ruined 
villages of Alsace and Lorraine, leave 
one nauseated, physically and men- 
tally. It is one long, black series of 


catalogue of 
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legally documented atrocities. Every 
solemn pledge that Germiayly,signed a 
year and a half before at The Hague 
convention as to safeguarding the 
Red Cross, hospitals, cathedrals, li- 
braries, women, and children, and un- 
armed citizens, are scoffed at as a 
“scrap of paper.” 

These atrocities also were com- 
mitted not in a mood of drunkenness, 
nor an hour of anger, but were organ- 
ized by a so-called German efficiency, 
and perpetrated on a deliberate, cold, 
precise, scientific policy of German 
frightfulness. It is not simply that 
they looted factories, carried away 
machinery, robbed houses, bombed 
every farm house and granary, left 
no plow nor reaper, chopped down 
every pear tree, and plumb tree, with 


every grape vine, and poisoned all 
wells. 
OLD MEN SLAUGHTERED 


The Germans slaughtered old men 
and matrons, mutilated captives in 
ways that can only be spoken of by 
men in whispers; violated little girls 
until they were dead. Finding a 
calfskin nailed upon a barn door to 
be dried, they nailed a babe beside it 
and wrote beneath the word “zwei.” 
They thrust women and children be- 
tween themselves and soldiers com- 
ing up to defend their native land; 
bombed and looted hospitals, Red 
Cross buildings; violated the white 
flag—while the worst atrocities can- 
not even be named in an article in- 
tended for general circulation. 
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No one understands the German 
people as well as the kaiser. Our 
president, in a spirit of magnanimity, 
patience, and good will, distinguished 
between the kaiser and the Prussian 
government and over against them 
put the German people. But Ger- 
many’s chambers of commerce, Ham- 
burg’s board of trade, and certain 
popular assemblies would have none 
of this and in the fury of their anger 
passed resolutions saying: “What 
our government is we are.” 


THE KAISER’S COMMAND 


Knowing his people through and 
through, the kaiser called his soldiers 
before him and gave them this 
charge: “Make yourselves more 


frightful than the Huns under Attila. 
See that for a thousand years no 
enemy mentions the very name of 
Germany without shuddering.” Why 
do the German people say they feel 
so terribly because the authors of the 
world call them “Huns” and “bar- 
barians”? Who named*them “Huns”? 
Their kaiser. 

These records could be multiplied 
by thousands. Upon the retreat from 
one city alone inquests were held 
upon the bodies of over six hundred 
victims, including very aged men and 
women, and babes unborn removed 
by the bayonet from their mothers. 
It is the logical result of the charge 
of the kaiser to his army: “Give no 
quarter and take no prisoners. Let 
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all who fall into your hands be at 
your mercy.” 


ATROCITIES CAREFULLY PLANNED 


On August 27th Gen. von. Lieber 
gave out this proclamatidn: “The 
town of Waevre will be set on fire 
and destroyed, without distinction of 
persons. The innocent will suffer 
with the guilty.” 

The hundreds of atrocities person- 
ally investigated only serve to inter- 
pret Ambassador Morgenthau’s state- 
ment as to Armenia, that the Turkish 
soldiers and German officers massa- 
cred in Armenia half a million people, 
that they might move into their farm 
houses and little shops and stores. 


Gypsy Smith in France 


By E. O. Sellers 


at one of the principal centers of 

British military activity, a depot 
and transfer station. In the district 
about the city were tens of thousands 
of troops and more than a dozen 
“huts” of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. He had been several 
weeks in that “area” and was count- 
ing upon a speedy return to a section 
of the British front. I asked him, as 
we lunched, to tell me his impressions 
after his nearly two years of work in 
connection with Association army 
work and to give me a message for 
America. 


| MET him “somewhere in France,” 


Y. M. C, A, ACTIVITIES 


He said: “The leaders of a large 
majority of the huts in France are 
clergymen whose churches have 
loaned their services for a period to 
do this work. That means a closer 
sympathy on the part of the Church 
for the Association movement and a 
new respect, on the part of the men, 
for the clergy. The Association has 
won the confidence of the British 
Army in spite of tremendous obstacles. 
The Association is the center for all, 
creed or no creed; men sing the same 
hymns and songs, join in the same 
prayers, and share a common fellow- 
ship. If a man has a live message, 
is sane, and has a real heart sym- 
pathy, he will always and everywhere 
have an audience. The canteen, where 
the men get their tea, buns and other 
food and refreshments, if run in the 
name of Jesus as Christ-like service, 
is Christian service in that it provides 
for physical needs amid wholesome 
surroundings and offsets the liquor- 
cursed army canteen or a worse re- 
sort. 

“The Association is, by its army 


work, proving itself to be a commu- 
nication trench for the churches. My 
message to the American Association 
movement is that it should put all it 
has into the work—money, brains and 
heart. 


SOLDIERS NOT AGAINST CHRIST 


“The men believe far more in the 
fundamentals of the gospel than we 
give them credit for. They are up 
and out against unreality, not against 
Christ and the Bible. When the lads 
meet reality, they take off their hats. 
The things they admire most in each 
other and the things they want most 
to be, are the things of Christianity, 
the fruits of the Spirit.” 

Gipsy Smith’s experience in the 
training camps and under fire at the 
front should be of priceless value to 


others as well as to himself. He ex- 
pressed a willingness and a desire to 
bring his message personally to this 
side of the water. He should meet 
leaders in America and, if possible, 
visit a few of our training camps. 
Leaders like Carter and Davis in 
France expressed unqualified and 
hearty approval of such a move. Mr. 
Smith was looking “fit,” scarcely a 
day older than when last he visited 
America, and expressed the greatest 
enthusiasm over his present work, 
which he termed “the most remark- 
able opportunity of my whole career.” 
He extended his love to his Ameri- 
can friends in the same winsome way 
and asked an interest in their prayers 
for him and for the lads, so many of 
whom will never again see their 
earthly homes and loved ones. 





West; 





America 


IDE open and unguarded stand our gates, 
W Named of the four winds; North, South, East and 


Portals that lead to an enchanted land 

Of cities, forests, fields of living gold, 

Vast prairies, lordly summits touched with snow, 
Majestic rivers sweeping proudly past 

The Arab’s date palm and the Norseman’s pine— 
A realm wherein are fruits of every zone, 

Airs of all climes, for, lo! throughout the year 
The red rose blossoms somewhere—a rich land, 
A later Eden planted in the wilds, 

With not an inch of earth within its bound 

But if a slave foot press, it sets him free. 

Here, it is written, Toil shall have its wage, 
And Honor honor, and the humblest man 

Stand level with the highest in the law. 

On such a land have men in dungeons dreamed, 
And with the vision brightening in their eyes 
Gone smiling to the fagot and the sword. 


—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


















life; I have been accustomed to 
handling business matters and set- 
tling business problems. I| have not 
been much accustomed to solving the 
problems of churches, but this as | 
see it is a plain business proposition. 
The cost of living has more than 
loubled in the last five years. The 
alaries of ministers have remained 
ulmost where they were. The minis 
try is not like other professions; it is 
not like the law, for example; it ts 
not a money making proposition; the 
nan who goes into it knows that; but 
if he is to do effective work he must 
be relieved from financial worry and 
in. He must have enough salary 

to get along on de ently, to keep his 
family in fair comfort while they ar 
must hav 
the prospect of something for old age 
Under present conditions this is not 

o and | think there ought to be 
oupled with a pension plan a plan 
1 increasing the present sal 


| HAVE been a business man all my 


growing up and then he 


Maries of 


linisters, especially ministers in rural 
listricts, to a point where they will 
furnisl a fair living wave 

tt ITARD-RI RA is 


Go into any village or rural com 
munity in the state and you will find 


reaching two or tout 


the minister 





HE old-fashioned country church 
is practically a thing of the past. 
Whether its passing 1s a matter 


to be deplored, or merely to be ac 
cepted as a bad but necessary corol 
lary of change—as we accept the 
passing of the district school in favor 
f the “centralized” substitute there- 
for—is a matter about which there ts 
possible room for honest difference 
of opinion. There can scarcely be 
any difference of opinion, however, 2 
regards the past ol the old hioned 
country church At its best that 
church was a great power for good; 
at its worst it was vastly better than 
no church at all—and in all of its 
manifestations it was an extremely 
picturesque and wholly characteristic 
factor of American rural life 

In “Fairhope, the Annals of a 
Country Church,” Dr. Edgar DeWitt 
Jones has depicted the old-fashioned 
country church at its best, and with a 
wealth of picturesque detail that 
bears witness to the intimacy of his 





Provide Pensions for Preachers 


By Governor Albert E. Sleeper, of Michigan 


times on Sunday, and sometimes driv- 
ing many miles to do it; and during 
the week you will find him going in 
and out among his people, advising 
them, encouraging them, helping 
them, marrying the living and burying 
the dead. In addition to all this you 
will find him an active and energetic 
leader in everything that makes for 
the upbuilding of the community. 
Remember, | am speaking just now 
of the rural communities, and do you 
know that the problem of this land 
of ours today is the problem of the 
rural community? Twenty years ago 
one hundred men on the farms were 
working to feed fifty men in the 
cities; today the proposition is re- 
versed, and fifty men on the farms 
are working to feed one hundred men 
who have crowded into your cities, 
drawn there by the big wages paid by 
vour automobile factories 
IVING TILE RURAL PROBLEM 


The problem, I say, is a_ rural 
problem; in its solution the Church 


may play a large part if it will. Make 
the village churches and the rural 


churches real community centers; but 
to do that you must give them the 
right kind of leadership. The minis- 
ters must be the leaders in this vital 
vork, and it is up to the Church to 


“Fairhope”’—An Appreciation 


By Carl Vrooman, 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


knowledge of the quaint web of spirit- 
ual and temporal threads that go to 
make up the fabric of rural parish 
life 


NTERESTING CILARACTERS 


‘Fairhope Meeting House,” as 
Dr. Jones shows it to us through the 
eyes of his spokesman, David West- 
brooke, “rural churchman, sometime 
traveler, and hopeful bachelor,” is a 
church of a type perhaps more com- 
mon in the South than in the North. 
It stands on the northern battlements 
of Kentucky, near enough to the Ohio 
river to make it feasible to utilize that 
noble stream for a baptismal font 
when occasion demands. 

The book is full of intimate char- 
acter sketches of these more or less 
orthodox worthies — witness Giles 
Shockley, the “Hound of the Lord,” 
whose favorite recreation was heresy 
hunting and whose pet quarry was 
the young divinity student; Jacob 
Boardman, the elder who always had 








see that they get a decent financial 
support. The average salary paid 
village ministers is less than that paid 
to street cleaners, 

I heard a little story recently that 
is quite illuminative on this point: 
An eight-year-old girl, the oldest of 
a family of four, in a Methodist min 
ister’s family, was told by her fathe: 
one morning that during the night a 
dear little baby sister had arrived 
“Well, papa,” she said, “I suppose it’s 
all right, but I do think there were a 
whole lot of things we needed a good 
deal more.” 


roOO MANY CHURCHES 


Then another thing that ought to 
be done in this connection, it seems to 
me, is to consolidate a lot of churches 
in our rural villages. Plenty of small 
villages with 900 or 1,000 people have 
four or five or even more churches 
One church or at the outside two 
would be ample. What waste of 
energy and effort there is, to say 
nothing of financial waste, in the 
multiplication of church organization 
Suppose we had one real church in 
a village of a thousand people. With 
a constructive program and a liv: 
leader, that church could redeem that 
community and help to solve the 
great national problems of our day. 


a good word for the worst sinner; 
and Major H. Clay Menifee, “most 
cultured and polished of Fairhope’s 
men,” a veteran of the Confederacy, 
and withal somewhat unrecon 
structed. There is also a long and 
interesting procession of preachers, of 
whom Richard Marvin, inspired 
preacher of funeral sermons, is ob- 
viously the author’s favorite. 


\ MESSAGE NEEDED TODAY 


“Fairhope” is a wholesome and in 
spiring little book. Dr. Jones has 
shown that no angle of the life that 
he depicts is strange to him, and he 
has written about that life with his 
characteristic art—which, as we who 
know his work are well aware, is 
tantamount to saying that the book 
is charmingly written. In times of 
national stress and excitement like the 
present, a book like “Fairhope” comes 
bringing a calming, refreshing influ- 
ence into lives that have a peculiar 
need of such a message. 



























ISTRUST of the technical ex 
|) pert was common in England 

before the Great War. A few 
years before the war an Englishman 
wrote a book with the indecorous 
title, “The Damned College Profes- 
sor.” He meant by that title to repre- 
sent the typical English attitude to- 
ward the technical expert. He was 
trying to make his countrymen see 
that Germany was beating England in 
the markets of the world because Ger- 
man manufacturers were using com- 
mon sense plus science while English 
manufacturers were relying upon 
common sense minus science. Since 
the war began, Lord Haldane, argu- 
ing in Parliament that England should 
at last take a lesson from Germany in 
this respect, said that there were single 
manufacturing plants in Germany 
which used more technical chemists 
than were to be found in the whole of 
England. They say it was the Ger- 
man schoolmaster who won at Sedan. 
In the same sense, it is the German 
chemist who threatens to conquer the 
world. 


NECESSITY FOR APPLIED SCIENCI 


\ list of reasons might be given for 
the obstinate hostility to technical sci- 
ence—the normal inertia of men 
wainst innovations, the important 
successes often achieved without tech- 
nical science, the futile proposals of 
theorists who lack practical sense, the 
deceptive proposals of professed ex- 
perts who lack common honesty. 
Whatever the reasons for that hostil- 
ity, the important fact is that our 
people are being converted inch by 
inch away from it to the necessity for 
applied science. 

The war will hurry this conversion. 
England knows now that good old 
rules of thumb cannot win against 
German chemistry either in the wheat- 
field or on the battlefield. God grant 
that America may not have to pay a 
price as great as England has had to 
pay for delay in learning that. 

The truth is we live in an ocean of 
force of which common sense knows 
a little and of which technical science 
knows a little more. It is the Uni- 
versity which reveals this little more 
which in our day is essential in order 
that we may have fuel, food, health, 
defense—in order that we may sur- 
vive. It was technical science which 
made the submarine. It is technical 
science which must destroy it. 


THE REVELATION OF TRUTH 


There never was a time when it was 
so necessary for the University to 


Education and the War 


By William Lowe Bryan 


President of Indiana University 


help save society by the revelation of 
truth. Our University must match 
the German university on land and in 
the air and under the sea; but that is 
not enough. The University must 
never surrender its mission to know 
the whole truth useful or useless about 
the universe of which we are a part; 
but that is not enough. The Univers- 
ity itself can become a Babylon—rich 
and great, but also in its worse part 
charged with arrogance, envy, greed, 
sloth, and all the seven deadly sins. 
The University may demonstrate the 
law of gravitation and yet in its worse 
part live in insolent hostility to the 
deeper laws of life. 

Every Babylon 


falls. Nothing 


nen 


eternally survives but the invisible 
City of God. Isaiah believed in that. 
And He believed in that who taught 
us to pray, “Thy Kingdom come. 
Thy will be done in Earth, as it is in 
Heaven.” 

We have heard much of the genial- 
ity of Jesus, and the depth and range 
of his compassion; nor can we ever 
exaggerate, in warmest language, the 
genial and generous aspect of his 
character. But it is well that the lis- 
tening ear should be attuned to catch 
the sterner music of that life, lest, 
missing it, we miss the fine severity 
which goes to the perfecting of moral 
beauty.—G. H. Morrison. 


The Faith of Christ’s Freemen 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 


UR faith is not in dead saints’ bones, 
In altars of vain sacrifice; 
Nor is it in the stately stones 
That rise in beauty toward the skies. 


Our faith is in the Christ who walks 
With men today, in street and mart; 
The constant Friend who thinks and talks 
With those who seek Him with the heart. 


We would not spurn the ancient lore, 
The prophet’s word or psalmist’s prayer ; 

But lo! our Leader goes before, 
Tomorrow’s battles to prepare. 


His Gospel calls for living men, 

With singing blood and minds alert: 
Strong men, who fall to rise again, 

Who strive and bleed, with courage girt. 


We serve no God whose work is done, 
Who rests within His firmament : 
Our God, His labors but begun, 
Toils evermore, with power unspent. 


God was and is and e’er shall be; 
Christ lived and loved—and loves us still; 
And man goes forward, proud and free, 
God’s present purpose to fulfill. 


—From The Congregationalist. 
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Church Will Give 
One Day’s Income 


The Protestant Episcopal church 
has a plan of inducing its members 
to give one day’s income each year 
as a special thank offering to the 
missionary enterprises of the 
church. This money is being col- 
lected at this time and Bishop Lloyd 
reports that ihe amount received 
this year is already nearly a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 


Will Help in 
Architectural Plans 


The Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church has organ- 
ized a Bureau of Architecture. This 
bureau is able to furnish churches 
with sketches of various kinds of 
buildings adapted to the modern 
hurch program. The blue prints 
ire furnished at a minimum cost. 
The plan of the bureau is to im- 
prove the buildings in the denomi- 
nation and to decrease the cost of 
service of architects 


Methodist Women Organized 
for War Work 


The Methodist women of the 
Rock River Conference, in and 
iround Chicago, have organized for 
war service. The president of the 
organization is the wife of the 
bishop, Mrs. Nicholson. The new 
organization will work through 
groups in the local churches 


Fighting Parson Will 
Return to Chicago 


Rev. Elmer L. Williams, for- 
merly pastor of Grace church, Chi- 
cago, and known familiarly as “the 
fighting parson,” was appointed 
recently to a secretaryship on the 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals of his denomina- 
tion. He will be sent back to Chi- 
cago for six months to aid in the 
dry Chicago fight and will be given 
two assistants. Methodism will 
pay for all this as its contribution 
toward the fight next spring. 


Methodists Circulate Much 
Sunday School Literature 


The Methodist Book Concern cir- 
culates a larger amount of religious 
literature than any other concern 
in this country. The senior Quar- 
terly in use in the Sunday schools 
of this communion sells over a mil- 
lion copies each quarter. There are 
three weekly Sunday school papers, 





The Larger Christian World 
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the Sunday School Advocate, the 
Classmate and the Picture Story 
Paper, which have an aggregate cir- 
culation of seventy-three million 
copies a year. These are only a 
few of the various publications. The 
profits from the publishing business 
of the denomination are used to 
assist in paying the ministerial pen- 
sions of the denomination which are 
on the most liberal basis of any re- 
ligious body in America. 


Presbyterians Will 
Raise Salaries 


The Presbyterians have grappled 
with the problem of ministerial sal- 
aries with more vigor than other de- 
nominations of the country. All over 
the country we hear of presbyteries 
considering the subject and making 
recommendations, but the action of 
Westchester Presbytery at Kato- 
nah, N. Y., was the most radical. 
Every church in the presbytery is 
required by presbytery to hold a 
meeting, consider the salary ques- 
tion and report. The active pastors 
all withdrew while this action was 
being taken, the retired ministers 
and ruling elders being responsible 
for the action. The presbytery es- 
tablished a rule that no new call 
would be recognized at a salary of 
less than $1,600, or $1,200 where 
there is a manse maintained by the 
local church. 


Chicago Christian En- 
deavorers Hold Convention 

The Christian Endeavor move- 
ment is strong in Chicago, and the 
young people of the windy city held 


their annual convention in Moody 
church on October 19, 20. Dr. Ira 
Landrith, Rev. Myron E. Adams 


and Dr. Ozora Davis were among 
the speakers at the convention. 


Organizations Get 
Together in War Work 


The competition and duplication 
of various organizations of war 
work has been a matter of some 
comment and the demand of the 
hour in Christian work is that there 
shall be co-operation instead of the 
present overlapping. Three organ- 
izations have been interested in the 
subject of Bible study for the men 
of the army. These are the Y. 


M. C. A., the International Sunday 
School Association and the Council 
of Denominational Sunday School 
Two 


organizations. conferences 
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have been held recently between 
these organizations in Chicago and 
in Cleveland which have resulted in 
a solid alliance. Mr. Fred S. Good- 
man of the Y. M. C. A. will be the 
Bible study executive for all the 
interests and his slogan is “a Bible 
class in every company and a tes- 
tament in every soldier’s pocket.” 


Children to 
Help Armenians 


Sunday School children in Amer- 
ica will be asked for an offering 
for the starving Armenians about 
Christmas time. It is hoped that 
fifteen million children in the Sun- 
day schools of America will be in- 
terested in sharing their Christmas 
joys with the destitute children in 
the war-ridden countries of the 
orient. Sidney A. Weston, Ph. D., 
General Editor of the Sunday 
School Educational Publications of 
the Congregational Board, will 
serve as the representative of the 
Sunday School War Council in co- 
operating with the American Com- 
mittee for Armenian and Syrian 
Relief. 


Petition for 
More Chaplains 


Since the increase in size of the 
regiments of the United States 
army, so that these now have three 
times the number of soldiers in 
them, the Protestant leaders of the 
country through the Federal Coun- 
cil have petitioned the incoming 
Congress to pass legislation increas- 
ing the number of chaplains so 
there will be three to a regiment. 
The petition is signed by such rep- 
resentative churchmen as_ Bishop 
William Lawrence, Rev. Charles S. 
Macfarland and Bishop William 
McDowell. 


Churches Enjoy 
United Work 


LaHarpe, Illinois, has a union 
church composed of former Congre- 
gational and Methodist Protestant 
churches. They worship in the 
Congregational building and _ the 
old Methodist Protestant building 
is being torn down, though its bell 
will swing henceforth in the Con- 
gregational building, for the Con- 
gregational bell was cracked and 
had lost its voice. The church con- 
tributes to the missionary work of 
both denominations. The annual 
message of the pastor speaks in 
glowing terms of the spirit of unity 
which exists in the church. 








Social Interpretations 


The Y. M. C. A.’s 
Big Drive. 

HE Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
‘| ciation is arising to the war situa- 

tion as is no other religious organ- 
ization. The churches are compara- 
tively inert and helpless in the face of 
the crisis as compared with the effi- 
cient Y. M. C. A. The churches are 
inert because of their divided condi- 
tion; the Y. M. C. A. is strong and 
ready because it represents a united 
Christianity and knows no denomina- 
tional divisions ; it crosses all sectarian 
lines on the basis of work for the com- 
mon Lord and Master and will be able 
to raise for a single year’s war work 
more than all the churches together 
will raise for two years’ missionary 
work. The churches are helpless be- 
cause they do not have a program of 
religious and social activity that will 
meet the situation in army camps; the 
Y. M. C. A. is efficient and capable to 
meet the situation because it has a pro- 
gram of activity that will meet it. 

The church can preach with word of 
mouth most efficiently, but the Y. M. 
C. A. can seize hold upon young men 
through every interest that has to do 
with the moulding of character and 
add all that sort of method to preach- 
ing. The church has made a fetich 
of preaching; it needs to add to its 
glorious ministry of the pulpit that of 
social service ; one man in each church 
can preach and administer the sacra- 
ments and other symbolical elements 
of religion; a multitude of churchmen 
can give expert and varied service in 
the many channels of approach to 
righteous living offered by other means 
of approach than that of the ear and 
the altar. 

Psychology reveals, in its ethical ap- 
plications, other means of influence and 
character building quite as powerful 
as that of preaching—indeed, that 
there are avenues of influence so 
open and accessible by the very moral 
winds that blow around us that 
preaching is powerless to meet the evil 
they bring. Sociology reveals the na- 
ture and character of environmental 
influences upon the individual and 
demonstrates that no amount of 
preaching nor of the usual church ac- 
tivities will avail against some of the 
most powerful of them; but there are 
social methods that will avail and the 
Y. M. C. A. uses these. Thus it has 
won the confidence of army and navy 
officers and of the common soldier. 
An army worker said: “I have heard 
everything under heaven cursed in this 


camp except the flag and the Y. M. C. 
A.—and they did not dare curse the 
flag.” 


A Special Call 
to the Churches 

The Y. M. C. A. has been given 
carte blanche in the army camps by 
both the religious forces and the gov- 
ernment; both recognize the fact that 
it has the program that will do the 
work and that its freedom from tradi- 
tion, ecclesiology and static methods of 
religious activity, and its social method 
of work, fit it alone to do the needed 
task. The modern, efficient army offi- 
cer has no very great respect for the 
old fashioned regular army chaplain. 
The newer type of army chaplain will 
heartily work with the Y. M. C. A. 
and use its methods in his activities ; 
sooner or later the government will 
outfit him with something like the As- 
sociation’s equipment and arrange a 
working basis between him and the As- 
sociation where both are in the same 
camp. Here are some of the special 
niches the churches can fill right now ; 
they can outfit their chaplains where 
they are with small troops that do not 
have Y. M. C. A. marquees; they can 
send out chaplains who will heartily 
lend themselves to the Y. M. C. A. 
program and utilize their staff and 
equipment ; they can provide especially 
for the camp environs, where there is 
a sort of moral no-man’s-land in which 
the saloon, commercialized amusement 
purveyor and harpie seek his soul. 

This issue is squarely before us now. 
The Methodists have voted a quarter 
of a million to provide for it and other 
great communions are arising to the 
emergency. Local churches are un- 
able to provide for the vast influx of 
men suddenly thrust upon them on 
Sundays and week-day nights. The 
soldiers like to get away from camp 
when drill is over and in great num- 
bers seek both recreation and worship 
outside the camp. They like to go to 
church in an environment that reminds 
them of home and their civil life and 
they want the society of young women. 
Here is an immense opportunity for the 
church to panoply the churches near 
the cantonments to meet the emer- 
gency. Among the Disciples most of 
these churches are small and have nei- 
ther houses nor working staff to ade- 
quately meet the opportunities. Money 
should be raised to supply both equip- 
ment and men. In every camp there 
are youth from each of the commun- 
ions for whom their particular denom- 
ination should provide in special ways, 
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though without the intrusion of secta- 
rianism. 

Then there is the camp not near 
towns with strong, regularly estab- 
lished churches, and yet with a city 
about the cantonment that has sprung 
up as if in a night and which is filled 
with purveyors of amusement and ex- 
tras that the soldiers will buy. Here 
much idle time is spent and influences 
both good and bad can be used; the 
latter are there seeking the almighty 
dollar ; will the former be there seek- 
ing to keep the Almighty God before 
them through clean, wholesome amuse- 
ments and good literature and the min- 
istry of preaching? The Disciples 
have a commission at work; money is 
the first requisite; men in abundance 
will no doubt volunteer for the work. 


* * * 


The Pocket 
Book Volunteers 


This war is to be won with money. 
The governments are multiplying dol- 
lars and saving men. The British are 
said to be throwing as high as a million 
shells per day for a single mile’s front 
in the critical hours of their present 
big drives, but they report that the 
losses in men are comparatively small 
as compared with the early days of the 
war. In this game dollars come before 
men. While our young men go will- 
ingly and without complaint to risk 
lives and limb, no stay-at-home, no 
difference whether of the draft age or 
not, has a right to deny any legitimate 
call upon his purse for the help of 
these boys. While two million of our 
boys go to risk their lives and to en- 
dure the hardships of the front line 
trenches, no Christian man will desire 
to add to his capital stock if there is an 
unanswered need. 

A successful business friend of the 
writer, who is a wholesale grocer, said 
a few days ago that he did not desire 
to “make money” during the war; he 
has a son at the front and he has patri- 
otism and the love of God is his heart. 
But money will flow into his coffers in 
spite of this desire and he must take it 
for himself or allow some other grocer 
to absorb it, for he can keep profits 
out of his till only by refusing the 
usual market prices, and if he does the 
retailer will add the difference to his. 
What can he do? He can give it to 
the works of humanity in the canton- 
ments and at the front. Every Chris- 
tian man who stays at home and enjoys 
the immunities of peace has laid upon 
him the obligation to contribute his 
profits, above economical living, to the 
men who fight. 
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Why Liquor Men Fight 


The Lesson in Today's Life* 
By CHARLES H. SWIFT 


INCE we come to another tem- 
perance lesson, | wish to com- 
ment on a few passages from 


“The Anti-Prohibition Manual,”’ now 
on my desk. The text selected from 


this “devil’s bible” is “Why Liquor 
Men Fight.” The quick reply is 
‘That under license, regulation and 


control a legitimate business will be 
conducted, while under prohibition 
the whole industry becomes illegal.” 
This is the confession of the liquor 
dealers themselves 

Note first that their business is 
laimed to be legitimate based on the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Warehouse Receipt Case, January 26, 
1914, which reads “But we know 
f no ground for thus condemning 
ionest transactions which grow out 
f{ reorganized necessities of a law- 
ful business.” In so far as the busi- 
ness is permitted to exist by law it is 
legitimate; but the known fact that 
the business has little or no respect 


for the laws of a community and 
country causes one to discredit to a 
large degree the legitimacy of the 
business Note next, they confess 
that the business would become illegal 
under prohibition. True, the business 
is no respector for law and it does 
1ot hesitate to break law in order to 
arry on its nefarious trafic. Thus 


the liquor men fight because they pre 
fer to be a legalized outlaw than to 
x compelled to do an illegal business 


Che liquor men fight prohibition be 


wuse it does not prohibit. The text 
runs: “Prohibition makes criminals. 
The new liquor law (speaking of 


Mississippi) 1s making criminals out 
who have hitherto been re- 
pectable and law abiding.” Insanity, 
poverty, illiteracy, as well as the di- 
vorce evil, the filling of prisons and 
the percentage of non-church mem 
bers are great in “dry” territory, ac 
cording to the figures of this infallible 
hook. Let us accept the confession 
of criminal making as proof that the 
business is illegitimate; that it is de- 
termined not to obey law; and that its 
deadly effect upon the morals of 
victims is such as to make criminals 


of people 


*This article is based on the Interna- 
tional Uniform Lesson for November 4, 
‘Defeat Through Drunkenness.” Scrip- 
ture, Kings, 20:1-21. (World’s Temper- 
nee Sunday.) 


out of them. They themselves admit 
that bootlegging goes on in “dry” 
territory. Their method of warfare 
has been conclusive proof that they 
have no regard for law. 

Analyze any election in a com- 
munity or state and note their tac- 
tics. 

Note the methods of dispensing the 
deadly drug in “dry” territory which 
gives evidence of low morals. Jasper 
County (Mo.), with her saloons, 
keeps her county jail filled con- 
stantly, has an alarming number of 
inmates at the Nevada Hospital, a 
startling percentage of divorces 
granted at each term of court, an in- 
creasing amount of poverty, a con- 
stant stream of prisoners sent to the 
state penitentiary, and a very low 
percent of church members. Care- 
ful observation and investigation, as 
I visit the county jail and talk with 
the prisoners has compelled me to 
accept the confession that the liquor 
business is guilty of making criminals. 

* * # 

Che liquor men fight prohibition be- 
cause it is dangerous. Let me quote: 
“I oppose prohibition, not because it 
is difficult of enforcement, but because 
it would be dangerous to the progress 
and welfare of any people to enforce 
it. I maintain that, instead of being 
alcohol is the handmaiden of 


a curse, 
intellectual and material progress, 
and that history abundantly proves 


it.” Appeal is made to Washington 
and Lincoln, to wet Greece and Rome, 
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to the wet pilgrims, and a whole lot 
more illogical comparisons and con- 
clusions. 

No rational mind will accept such 
a statement which, on the face of it, 
is an absolute falsehood. The fact 
that we are teaching in our public 
schools the intellectual and moral 
effects of alcohol is sufficient proof 
to show the fallacy of the statement. 
Consider also the action of big busi- 
ness today, barring drinkers abso- 
lutely, in order to increase accuracy, 
efficiency and safety. Prohibition is 
dangerous to the liquor business be- 
cause it dispels the ignorance of those 
held in its clutches and robs the busi- 
ness of its victims by the process of 
enlightenment. 

ws x ok 


The liquor men are fighting prohi- 
bition because alcohol is a war factor. 
Not only will the country suffer the 
loss of a vast revenue, but the need 
of alcohol for smokeless powder is 
of vital concern. Uncle Sam is suffi- 
ciently rich that he does not have to 
take the stolen dollars of the liquor 


business to pay his bills. This has 
been emphasized in the late war 
measure against whisky. As to the 


latter point, the text runs that each 
gallon of alcohol makes 14 pounds of 
smokeless age vee We would not 
cut off Uncle Sam’s source of supply 
in this regard, but what argument is 
there in it that we should pour the 
14 pounds of smokeless powder in- 
side our own soldiers and blow them 
up or give the same to our own coun- 
try’s citizens and cripple them for 
life? 

Again, let me repeat that the war 
is teaching us the solemn truth that 
alcohol is one of the outstanding 
enemies to civilization and as such 
must be uprooted along with militar- 
ism, “Kaiserism,” and every other 
“ism” which preys upon the masses 
of the people. The fight is on but the 
victory is Jehovah’s. 
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Nag, FOLLOW THE FLAG ; \a 


TO THE 


KANSAS CITY S ssciient 
October 24th to 31st, 1917 


THE WABASH RAILWAY and eastern connections have been selected by Mr. E. E. 
Elliott, Transportation Secretary, as the route of travel from Buffalo, Toronto, De- 
troit, Northern Ohio and Indiana, via both the Chicago and St. Louis gateways; and 
from the Atlantic Seaboard, the Tidewater country, Virginia, West Virginia, Western 
Pennsylvania, Cincinnati and vicinity, and all points in Illinois and Missonri served 
by this line. 


COMPETENT LOCAL TRANSPORTATION MANAGERS HAVE BEEN AP- 
POINTED. Arrange to join one of these SPECIAL PARTIES in charge of Justin 
N. Green, Pastor Evanston Christian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio; Ira M. Boswell, Pas- 
tor Christian Church, Georgetown, Ky.; L. O. Bricker, Pastor First Church, Atlanta, 
Ga.; E. F. Daugherty, Pastor First Church, Vincennes, Ind.; David H. Shields, Pas- 
tor Christian Church, Kokomo, Ind.; J. Frank Green, State Secretary, Owosso, 
Mich.; Grant W. Speer, Pastor Central Church, Toledo, Ohio; John R. Golden, Pas- 
tor Central Church, Decatur, IIl.; Clarence L. Depew, Jacksonville, Ill.; A. E. Buss, 
2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


3— Trains Daily—3 
Between St. Louis and Kansas City 


9:30 a.m. St. Louis-Kansas City Limited. Carries observation parlor car, steel 
chair car and coach, also dining car serving luncheon, St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City. Connections made with branch lines. 




















2:00 p. m. Fast Mail Train No. 9 carries observation parlor car, and chair cars, 
also dining car serving dinner, St. Louis to Kansas City. Connection is 
made in the St. Louis Union Station with Train No. 9 from the east. 


10:30 p. m. The Slumberland. Carries chair cars, coaches, standard sleepers, and 
tourist sleeping cars (every fourth night) from St. Louis. 


REDUCED FARES HAVE BEEN GRANTED FOR THIS CONVENTION 
FROM ALL EASTERN POINTS AT AN APPROXIMATE RATE OF TWO 
CENTS PER MILE IN EACH DIRECTION. 


Tickets will be on sale in ample time to reach Kansas City for the opening of the con- 
vention. For further information, quotation of fares from your station, and time of 
trains, call on or address any Wabash Railway Representative or J.D. MCNAMARA, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 1450 Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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H. O. Breeden Gets Call 
to Palo Alto, Cal. 


H. O. Breeden of the Fresno, Cal., 
church, received an urgent call to the 
pastorate at Palo Alto, the seat of 
Stanford University, but his board and 
congregation plead with him to stay 
with his present charge, and he has re- 
fused the call to other fields. The 
work of Dr. Breeden at Fresno has 
been very fruitful, 175 persons having 
been added to the membership there 
during the past year. There is now a 
total membership of about 800. A 
fund has now been raised to provide 
further accommodations and rooms 
for the Bible School. Six additional 
class rooms will be provided, gymnas- 
ium will be installed and full program 
of athletics instituted, with basket ball, 
indoor baseball and other athletic 
sports. The roof arbor will be trans- 
formed into a boys’ arena and the 
boys’ department of the church will 
use it every day in the week as well as 
Sunday. The church gave over $2,000 
to missions this year. 


Fort Worth After 1918 
Convention 

A big delegation from Fort Worth 
ind other Texas cities is on hand at the 
convention to bring back the 1918 meet- 
ing with them to the Lone Star State. 
Chalmers McPherson and a leading 
business man of Fort Worth are co- 
chairmen of the committee in charge 
of the campaign. The principal argu- 
ment which is advanced is that in 
Fort Worth is located a university of 


the Christian Church which is attend- 
ed by students from all over the state 
as well as from near-by states. A fur- 
ther argument used is that Fort 
Worth has wonderful advantages as a 
convention center, due to the many 


railroads centering there and the ex- 
cellent hotel facilities. It is reported 
that Wheeling, W. Va., is also after 
the convention 


Virginia Church Promotes 
Social Service 


One of the churches of the brother- 
hood known for its social service activi- 
ties year in and year out is Seventh 
Street church, Richmond, Va., where H. 
D. C, Maclachlan ministers. The Social 
Service Circle of the church has recently 
compiled what is called a Social Service 
Directory, in which are listed philan- 
thropic organizations of the city, such as 
churches, civic organizations, day nur- 
series, hospitals, homes for the aged and 
orphans, social settlements, Y. M. and 
Y. W. Christian Associations, etc. The 
booklet has been prepared “in order to 
make cooperation between social work- 
ers and social agencies more frequent 
and also to give the people of Richmond 
a proper appreciation of the social agen- 
cies that exist.” 


Signs of Progress in 
Michigan 

J. Frank Green, state secretary of the 
Michigan Disciples, gives the following 
as signs of development of the work in 
that state: The Woodward Avenue 


church, Detroit, is planning an addition 
to cost about $100,000; a magnificent new 
building is being erected at Flint; a 
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Disciples Table Talk 









memorial church building at Coldwater 
is assured. These are only a few indi- 
cations of growth, Mr. Green states. 
Michigan now has 124 churches, employ- 
ing eleven men whole or part time. 


Drake Alumni Will 
Banquet 


The Drake annual banquet will be held 
during the convention at the Coates 
House, October 27. The Alumni of Kan- 
sas City have been having weekly meet- 
ings to lay plans and arrange for the en- 
tertainment of alumni who will be in at- 
tendance at the convention. A fine pro- 
gram has been arranged, in addition to 
the dinner. The banquet will be served 
at a dollar per plate. The Drake Alumni 
will have a registration and rest booth 
in Convention hall, where they will be 
able to furnish any information to 
strangers who may attend the annual 


gathering. 


English Disciples Would Aid 
American Soldiers 
Richard Dobson, pastor of the Church 


of Christ at Birkenhead, England, asks 
that his name and address be given to 





' reporting plan. Let the committee en- 


“VICTORIOUS PEACE” IS PRESI- 
DENT WILSON’S POLICY. 


In a mastery of food control is where 
every man, woman and child can aid 
thas. 

The President, because of the needs 
of the Liberty Loan Campaign, asked 
that the intensive Food Pledge week en- 
rollment campaign be changed to Octo- 
ber 28-November 4. All the co-operat- 
ing agencies agreed, and are making the 
drive for that time. 

Many Disciples of Christ will be at 
the Kansas City Convention. Mr. Hoo- 
ver recognizes this fact and leaves to the 
discretion of the individual churches and 
pastors any modifications of the program 
that may be necessary. 

But the aim is to have all the churches 
: of the land working together in a big 





i roll every family, and distribute the re- 
port cards before November 4, if pos- 
sible. Beginning that week, let every 
family keep tab on the food saved. Let 
the committee collect the cards for the 
first week, tabulate the results and on 
Tuesday send the report to Washington. 
Let every family in the church make its 
report weekly to the committee and the 
committee send the summary report 
weekly to Washington for the nine 
weeks of the campaign. 

Let the spirit of 1917 be the same kind 

: of spirit as that of 1776. 
: The one ounce of sugar a day you save 
means 1,185,000 tons more a year for 
people who need it. Eat a baked potato 
and save a slice of bread—the soldiers 
will need the bread. 

There is nothing else to be thought of 
by patriots who know the conditions 
than “to bring this war to a victorious 
conclusion.” The proper consumption 
and the right distribution of food is a 
big factor in the winning of the war. 
Here is the simplest and easiest patriot- 
ism for the folks at home. 

Washington, D. C. 


sameagneen 


Paut Moore. 
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readers of THe Curistian Century. Mr. 
Dobson is desirous of doing anything he 
can for American soldiers and sailors 
reaching his city. He has already had 
the ae of ministering to some of 
the boys of the Disciples’ fellowship, but 
Mr. Dobson and his congregation do not 
wish to let any ngerteey slip of pro- 
viding something of the home feeling for 
the boys far from their American homes. 
Mr. Dobson’s address is at 5 Alexandra 
road, Birkenhead. The church at Liver- 
pool—Upper Parliament street—would 
also like to do all possible to aid in this 
way. 


Community Meetings 
at Atlanta, Il. 

R. H. Newton, of the Atlanta, IIl, 
church, writes that James L. Scofield has 
recently held there a week of community 
meetings, the Methodist, Baptist and 
Christian churches cooperating in the 
campaign. On Wednesday evening of 
the week 150 men and boys sat down to 
a banquet and enjoyed a delightful eve- 
ning together. Mr. Newton reports that 
“Scofield stirs a community to take a 
more vital interest in conserving the life 
of young people.” 


W. S. Rounds to Prepare 
for Teaching 


Walter S. Rounds has tendered his 
resignation at Taylorville, IIL, to take 
effect November 1, when he will leave 
to complete his education at Yale 
School of Religion, with the intention 
later of taking up teaching. 


M. E. Chatley Leaves Illinois 
for Ohio Pastorate 


M. E. Chatley, whose _ resignation 
was reported last week from the work 
at Memorial Church, Rock Island, IIL, 
has accepted a call to Ashtabula, O., 
and is already at his new task. 


New Church Home for 
Kansas City 


The Oak Park church, Forty-third 
street and Montgall avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo., was dedicated two weeks ago 
by George L. Snively. A total of $10,- 
000, a portion in cash and the balance 
in pledges, was contributed toward the 
building fund. The building was erect- 
ed at a cost of $30,000, and is a three- 
story stone structure with twenty- 
eight rooms for departmental Bible 
classes. The seating capacity is 1,200. 
The structure was built as a result of 
the labors of Frank L. Bowen, city 
mission organizer for the Disciple 
churches of Kansas City. Four years 
ago a tabernacle was erected there 
with a seating capacity of 250, and this 
was increased to 500 a year ago. The 
membership is now 1,000. 


H. H. Harmon Off 
for France 


Last Sunday was H. H. Harmon's 
last Sunday with his congregation at 
First Church, Lincoln, Neb., and he is 
now on his way to France, where he 
will work among the American soldier 
boys. Lawrence Dry, the assistant pas- 
tor, has charge of the pulpit and pas- 
toral work during Mr. Harmon’s ab- 


sence. 
> * * 


—Tolbert F. Weaver has closed his 
work with Rosemont church, at Dallas, 
Tex., having seen 101 persons added to 
the membership there during his one and 
one-half years’ pastorate there; in addi- 
tion, church debts were canceled and 
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various improvements made. Mr. Wea- 
ver resigned | to accept the work at Na- 
cogdoches, Tex., where he helped the 
congregation in the erection of the pres- 
ent house of worship two years ago. 
There were four accessions to the mem- 
bership on his first Sunday in his new 
home. The town has been promised the 
Stephen F. Austin State Normal School, 
writes Mr. Weaver, which fact gives 
promise of a most fruitful work there in 
the next few years. 
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—First church, Beaumont, Tex., led by 
H. R. Ford, raised $2,039.61 for missions 
last year. This church supports Miss 
Cammie Gray in China under the For- 
eign Society, and it is also a living-link 
under the Home Society, supporting a 
church at Galveston. 


—The laying of the cornerstone of the 
new home of Central church, Flint, 
Mich., is reported by J. Frank Green, 
state ‘secretary. Mr. Green spoke both 
morning and evening. The building will 
be ready for use by January 1. 


—C. C. Buckner, of Connellsville, Pa., 
church, has been called to the work at 
Ionia, Mich., and has accepted. He will 
begin his new task November 1. 


—W. H. Hedges, recently resigned at 
Petoskey, Mich., began his new work at 
Bangor, Mich., Oct. 1. The Bangor Dis- 
ciples church is the largest in the town. 


—First church, Covington, Ky., re- 
cently held a special service in honor of 
its young men of conscription age, the 
auditorium being beautifully decorated; 
a special sermon was preached by the 
pastor. Each young man was presented 
with a white carnation as he stood salut- 
ing the flag. They were then dedicated 
in prayer to God and to the service of 
the country. On the evening following 
a farewell service was held with a ban- 
quet and address. 


—O. P. Bennett, of Arrowsmith, Ill., 
has accepted the work at First church, 
Moline. 


—Hugh McLellan, of San Antonio, 
Tex., has been elected president of the 
Southwest Texas organization of Dis- 
ciples. The recent convention was held 
at Houston. 


—Woodland Street congregation, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., led by G. L. Snively, re- 
cently dedicated its new building, $11,000 
being raised at the services. Mr. Snively 
was assisted in the dedication by the 
pastor, J. E. Stuart, and R. Lin Cave, a 
former minister there. Seventeen young 
people responded to the invitations given 
during the day. 


—J. H. Garrison recently spent a few 
days visiting with his sister at Macomb, 
Ill, and preached at the church there on 
W ednesday evening of his visit. Dr 
Garrison will attend the convention at 
Kansas City, and will go from there to 
California to spend the winter. 


—Graham Frank, new pastor at Cen- 
tral church, Dallas, Tex., preached a ser- 
mon two weeks ago on “How Dalias 


Looks to an Interested Stranger.” He 
spoke in high praise of the city, but also 
offered some mildly critical suggestions. 


—The Liberty church, Phillips county, 
Kan., is the result of a meeting held dur- 
ing the vacation weeks of Bert E. Stover, 
games of the Horton, Kan., church. 

hirteen adults made confession of their 
faith during the two weeks’ meetings, 
seven others being received by state- 
ment and letter. There is no other 
Church of Christ nearer than twenty 
miles. The services are being held in 
Liberty school house, six miles north of 
Long Island, Kan. Officers have been 
duly elected and there are prospects for 
a fruitful work at this point. 


—W. H. Hampton, pastor at Dallas 
City, Ill, reports the marriage of Russell 
E. Ostrus, a gtaduate of Drake Univer- 
sity, and Miss Frances Hampton, who is 
a student at Drake Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Mr. Hampton, father of the bride, 
officiated at the marriage, which took 
place at Dallas City. 


—J. L. Finnell, who ministers to the 
church at Mill Creek, Mason county, Ky., 
reports that he has just dedicated sev- 
eral hundred dollars worth of improve- 
ments at the Athens church, a rural or- 
ganization near Lexington. He followed 
the dedication with a twelve days’ revival 
in which there were thirty accessions, 
twenty-eight of these by confession of 
faith. 


—A fruitful three weeks meeting has 
just closed at Morristown, Ind., with 


Harry F. Lett, of the Poseyville, Ind., 
church preaching and the pastor, ° 
Stephens, leading the singing. In three 
weeks of services there were ten confes- 
sions of faith and eight who came to the 
work by transfer of membership. 


—The Louisiana State 
will meet November 23 at St. Charles 
Avenue Church, New Orleans. F. W. 
Burnham, Home Society Secretary, will 
be a leading speaker. He will not only 
deliver a series of addresses during the 
convention, but will remain after the 
convention to lead in evangelistic 
services. W. H. Allen is the pastor at 
New Orleans. 


Convention 


—Texas Disciples connected with 
the Texas Christian Endeavor Union 
have planned to give $1,500 to their 
mission boards during the coming 
year, thus placing themselves in a 
class with the Northern Presbyterians 
and the Presbyterians U. S. A. All 
Endeavor societies in Texas expect to 
give $5,000 for missions during this 
time. 


—President R. H. Crossfield attended 
the 25th anniversary of Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, and has been in New York 
for a few days on business. 


—Dr. Ada McNeil Gordon ad- 
dressed the Highland Christian En- 
deavor society, Denver, Col., Septem- 
ber 30. She told of many interesting 
experiences she had in India as a mis- 
sionary. 








Chicago Disciples Plan Work for 


Soldiers 


City Mission Society to Lend Its Auspices in Meeting Opportunities 
of Cantonments 


The newly elected administration of 
the Chicago Christian Missionary So- 
ciety discloses its vision and its sense 
of responsibility by announcing through 
its executive committee that it proposes 
to undertake the Disciples’ share of the 
task of doing Christian work among the 
thousands of soldiers and sailors in the 
training camps and cantonments in the 
vicinity of Chicago. It is good to know 
that through the activity of this organi- 
zation of Chicago churches the Disciples 
will not be behind other religious bodies 
in this most vital matter. In the vicinity 
of Chicago are located the Officers’ Re- 
serve Training Station, at Fort Sheri- 
dan, the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station, at Lake Bluff, and Camp Grant, 
at Rockford. As the beginning of a 
large plan the executive committee of 
the Chicago Society has offered to ren- 
der the following services: 

First, it has offered to the chaplains 
and the religious work directors of the 
Y. M. C. A. in these camps a selected 
list of speakers who may be called upon 
to address the soldiers and sailors on 
religious and other important themes. 

Secondly, it has undertaken a careful 
survey of conditions prevailing in and 
near these camps to ascertain what other 
assistance can be rendered the forces of 
moral and spiritual protection for the 


men gathered at these various points. 
Thirdly, it is preparing plans for the 
strengthening of churches at points like 
Waukegan, which are near these camps, 
in order that these churches may be able 
more adequately to care for the soldiers 
and sailors who visit them. This aid can 
be rendered both in the regular serv- 
ices of the church and in opportunities 
for social contact with its people. 
Fourthly, it is impressing the churches 
of Disciples in Chicago and vicinity with 
the necessity of special provisions for 
the large number of young men who are 
attending their services from these 
camps. Hospitality must be extended 
and a social service performed which 
will be of the highest value in giving evi- 
dence that the churches welcome and 
are prepared to care for these young 


men. 

Fifthly, the request is made that par- 
ents and pastors should communicate 
to the Chicago secretary, Rev. W. G. 
Winn, 4353 N. Kedvale avenue, the 
names of men in these camps who 
should receive special care from the 
Chicago War Committee of the Dis- 
ciples. 

If cooperation is given by those out- 
side of Chicago, a most timely and im- 
portant Christian service can be ren- 
dered. 
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The membership of 
this society has almost doubled in the 


, for the past two years 
i cal church work. 
has accepted a call to the work at West 
succeeding W, 
. who recently resigned to become 


leader at Orange, Cal. to China and 


lough, gave a lecture on her work re- 
cently at a meeting of the C. W. B. 


ampaign for the recruiting of men for 
i of Central Church, Peoria, 


On October 21 and 
8 he preached two special The chusch of 
Special music made the ‘ : 
the talks fifteen 


minutes were given 
ver to discussion. ~ 


This series of talks 
another series the convention 
either at the noon hour or at 5:30. 
formation and tickets may be had at the 


~F. N. Calvin, Convention Hall. 


a week recently at 
national convention of 
Calvin is begin- 


pastor at Waco, Tex., 


confessions of faith at that church on the 
with one added also by statement. 


, of the Evanston, IIL, 
church, is making use of a very helpful 
“Religious Finance in War- 
" which is doing something to keep 


Other ministers would do well to 
write Mr. Jordan for a copy or copies of 


a Christian En- 


who was called to 


is now in his eighth meeting Boules rard a. 


a ceiedieation 


iccepted a call to the pas- 


requirements for 
Jensen expects 


hich ‘tee a membership of about 
—Over $13,000 has been given by the 
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M. S. has recommended > the aim for 


Illinois pastors who 


and military addresses been added to the membership at 
und states that he and his people will do 
lt in their power for the soldiers 


we ork Pe Food 


finest plants in the 





Conservation among the Disciples, but 
Paul Moore is now relieving Mr. 
Wilfley of this very heavy responsi- 
bility. 

—A church property free of debt by 
Thanksgiving, is the goal set for itself 
by the congregation at Waterloo, la. 
Central Church. 


—In less than two minutes at a re- 
cent Sunday morning meeting, the 
Brotherhood Class at High Street 
Church, Akron, O., raised $100 a year 
for three years to assist in the support 
of an adult Bible School man for 
Ohio. This new leader will be locat- 
ed temporarily as a Bible teacher at 
Chillicothe. 


—The resignation of G. L. Lobdell, 
at Eureka, Cal., is reported due to the 
fact that “the price of preaching has 
not gone up with the cost of other la- 
bor.” 

—John W. Darby is leaving the pas- 
torate at Tulsa, Okla., after a service 
of two years. 

—Lincoln Steffins, editor, author, 
and publicist, recently gave an address 
on conditions in Russia, at Central 
Church, Jacksonville, Ill. 


—G. L. Ferguson, recently pastor at 
Painesville, O., has enrolled as a stu- 
dent at the Episcopal Theological 
Seminary at Gambier, O., and will en- 
ter the service of that communion 
Mrs. Ferguson will also be confirmed 
for pastoral work. 


—R. H. Miller, of the Men and Mil- 
lions team, sends report of the death of 
N. E. Cory, father of Abe Cory, on Octo- 
ber 19. His death occurred at Mason 
City, la. For more than fifty years Mr. 
Cory has been an influential minister in 
Disciple churches of Illinois, Missouri 
and Iowa, establishing some of the 
stronger congregations in all these states. 
He was known in England, as well as 
in America, as a most effective preacher 
Abe Cory, well known as the leader of 
the very successful Men and Millions 
Movement among the Disciples, is the 
last surviving member of his family. 


—Prof. George W. Brown, oem 
R. H. Crossfield, Professor W. C. Bower, 
Chancellor Homer W. Carpenter and 
several students are representing Tran- 
sylvania and the College of the Bible at 
the convention. The Transylvania ban- 
quet will be held at First Christian 
church on Friday night of this week. 


—George L. Peters, who resigned the 
work at North Side, Omaha, Neb., in 
July, and has been supplying for First 
church, during the absence of the pastor 
Charles E. Cobbey, with the army Y. M. 
Cc. A. at Camp Cody, Deming, N. M., 
has accepted a call to the church at Can- 
ton, Mo., and will begin work there 
Nov. 11. 


Who’: s Who « on the Kansas City 
Committees 


ahead of that of last year. 


The men and women responsible for 
and handling of a 
great convention such as ours at Kansas 
City is certain to be, make up an aggre- 
gation capable of managing a million 
As a matter of fact, 
our conventions are worth a million dol- 
though they cost much less than 
, anyhow, conventions 
are expensive, and the best management 
in the world is justifiable, regardless of 


was also a help- 
discussion of teen age 
dollars was sent this year 


dollar enterprise. 


native evangelist 





what it costs. 

Fred W. Fieming, the general chair- 
man, is secretary and vice-president of 
a great life insurance company. He 
managed the Red Cross campaign in 
Kansas City, which raised a cool million 
dollars in less than a week. He knows 
how to organize volunteer committees 
in order to do a given task. His name at 
the head of affairs insures success. 

George Hamilton Combs, the genial 

















ence in the trenches, 
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pastor of the Independence Boulevard 
church, is in charge of receiving the 
visitors. Those who know him not will 
become acquainted with him when they 
get to Kansas City, because he is charged 
with the responsibility of extending the 
“glad hand” to everybody. At this, he 
is as much of an artist as at preaching, 
or writing books of sermons. For once 
in his life he will swallow his embarrass- 
ment and be thrust into the forefront at 
all times. 

M. D. Stevenson, the man in charge of 
entertainment, and to whom you have 
written your letters asking for hotel as- 
signment and entertainment, is a “Real- 
tor,” which in Kansas City language 
means “Real Estate” man. He has his 
work so arranged that you must come to 
him if you want a bed for the week or 
a night’s lodging. His address is 408 
Sharpe building. 

M. H. Gray, in common life, treasurer 
of the Million Dollar Church Extension 
Fund, is in charge of the convention hall, 
building and exhibits. He will see that 
you have a chair to sit on, a platform 
to stand upon or gaze upon, signs to 
guide your wanderings about the hall, 
and will build and bedeck with modest 
signs, the exhibit booths of the mission- 
ary societies and publishing concerns. 

Dan. P. Gribben is in charge of the 
Bible School work of the convention. 
He is a tin-plate merchant in common 
life. His committee is arranging noon 
meetings in a theatre where Burris A. 
lenkins is expected to tell of his experi- 
and others not on 
the convention program will be heard 
or an hour each noonday. This enter- 
prise is under the auspices of the Men’s 
Bible Classes of our Kansas City 
hurches 


* 


Mrs. R. S. Latshaw is in charge of 
women’s work, whatever that may mean. 
lt is also stated that she and her com- 
mittee will supply some little surprises 
during the convention. In private life 
she ts general manager of her husband, 
judge of the county court. Incidentally 
she is the mother of a fine family of nine 


children. 
Fletcher Cowherd, in charge of the 
‘reat communion service, is one of the 


chief business men of our town. 


ol 





He is 
ilso chairman of the Board of Church 
Extension, and interested in local church 
affairs. The communion service will be 
vorth the entire convention. It will be 
rite a feat to manage a service where- 
twenty thousand disciples will sit at 
eat with their Lord. 
Mrs. J. L. Taylor, the lady in charge 
decorating the hall, is a little slip of 
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a person, artistic in person and tempera- 
ment. She knows how to blend colors, 
lights, shadows, and the like, and pro- 
posed to do some of this sort of work 
for the convention. It is even rumored 
that this fair lady is getting up some 
“convention colors” for permanent adop- 
tion, but this is supposed to be a secret, 
so please don’t tell it. But watch for 
the decorations. They are raing to be 
something magnificent. 

There will be a convention post office 
as usual, where the folk “back home” 
can forward your mail. Telephones and 
a telegraph office will be there also, and 
the whole of this service in charge of 

H. Hopkins, whose chief business dur- 
ing the convention will be to act as go- 
between for sender and receiver of mis- 
sives and messages. 


“- <@ 


The preachers who attend our conven- 
tions usually want to preach in our city 
churches, and the pulpits are usually 
opened to them. Frank L. Bowen, our 
city missionary, has this in charge. If 
he knows you are coming to the conven- 
tion he will try to let you preach if you 
want to, and most of you preachers do. 
“First come first served” will have to be 
the rule this year, because only ‘the 
morning preaching hour will be so used. 
The Sunday evening service is too tre- 
mendously important to permit of any 
outside preaching. Don’t fail to answer 
the letter he is sending you. 

It would be a miracle for one of our 
conventions to be held without some- 
body getting sick suddenly, or someone 
suffering bodily injury. To care for such 
circumstances, a well organized hospital 
staff will be in charge of a good doctor 
of ours, Dr. C. W. McLaughlin. If you 
want to get acquainted with this good 
man, all you need to do is to get sick. 
God grant you don’t have to meet him. 

Spokane lost a rare jewel when Prof. 
John R. Jones came down to our city. 
The professor reads music forwards and 
backwards, and sings as well as he reads. 
He also knows how to cause other folk 
to sing, which is better still. He is in 
general charge of the music, and is train- 
ing a chorus of 1,000 voices, which will 
sing some of the world famous oratorios 
during the convention. He is also in 
charge of the pageant, which will have 
2,000 people in the cast. Don’t miss the 
pageant the last day of the convention. 

Lastly, a convention needs money 
The chairman of the finance committee 
is none other than Judge Kimbrough 
Stone, a United States Government jus- 
tice, whom St. Louis attempted to steal 
some time back and failed. The judge 
reports all the money necessary already 
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raised and in the bank, and so the busi- 
ness of the convention is proceeding. 
Kansas City is not bragging on these 
folks. It believes they are going to make 
good in their respective circles, and 
when you come to the convention, you 
will be able to judge for yourself, 
whether or not this fact has been estab- 
lished. In any event, you will know that 
they have tried faithfully to make the 
convention what it really ought to be, 
and that is the GREATEST SINCE 
PITTSBURGH. 
E. E. Ettrort, 
In charge of the Press 


| CHURCH SCHOOL 


Ask fer Catalogue ud Special Donation Plan Ne. 27 
(Established 1858) 
THE C, $. BEL: CO., HILLSBORO, OHIO 























HELP PRESIDENT WILSON 
and our Country in your Chrixtmas program by 
using a new play for children (Sunday Schools or 
day schools). entitled 


UNCLE SAM TO THE RESCUE 
or Saving Santa's Job. 
A thrilling new play introducing Uncle Sam, 
nte Mrs. Santa, Yar and his followers, Poor 
Children of Belgiom and Sener SOT Liberty 
iris, Boy Scouts and Peac 
© The play exhibits the highest type of patriotism 
in an exciting way, avd in line with the best 
patriotic sentiments of our country. One or two 
songs are suggested. Time about a balf hour. 
Price 10 cente. Ask for onr free catalog of new 
Pall and Christmas music 
Fillmore Music Hou-e, 628 Eim St., Cincinnati, OF 









































Factory Rebuilt Like New $65.00 


The werd “rebuilt” bas been abused and misused until it bas become a meaningless trade term 


When we rebuild a Fox Typewriter, we take it all to pieces. re-nickel the 

sideah gusta, coctund Go tame endowing of eum with new ones, 

The same mea whe originally built the Typewriter de this rebuilding and do the work just as good. 
50% NEW PARTS AND THREE YEARS’ —e 


We offer a rebuilt pa te Bl nig By ner No. 24 - justBke sew—for $65. These nave 
standard carriages 10% inches wide, any kind of Reyne any kid 
ae mo ribbons, 























as a first payment, and pay the balance 
r must pay transportation If $10.00 







of more is sent i 
her with ‘ase bra f 
murine Sees tly 


‘OX TYPEWRITER CO., 1101-1151 Frent Ave., 







ypewriter is not in Please order 
SURE and mention THE CHRISTIAN ‘CENTURY FOR OCT 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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1,200 COPIES SOLD 
IN KANSAS CITY ALONE 


Dr. Burris A. Jenkins’ Popular Volume 


“The Man in the Street 
and Religion” 


A book containing the Kansas City preacher’s message and his 
personal philosophy of life. 

































One of the livest and most readable 
statements of modern faith which the pres- 
ent year has brought forth. The following 
extract from the first chapter suggests the 
point of view and atmosphere of this 
fascinating book: 















“To look upon the seething mass of men in the 
city streets, or on the country side, the navvy in 
the ditch or on the right-of-way, the chauffeur 
and the engine man, the plumber and the pluto- 
crat, the man with the hoe and the man with the 
quirt, the clerk and the architect, the child of the 
silver spoon and the child of the rookery, and to 
declare that all alike are religious, naturally re- 
ligious, seems a daring stand to take. But that 
is the precise position to which we are beginning 
to come.” 



























Price $1.25 (plus postage) 


Order now, inclosing remittance, and book will be sent immediately. 


















The Christian Century Press 
700 E. 40th Street “- Chicago 
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THE DISCIPLES HYMNAL IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HYMNAL EVER PRODUCED BY THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


It Sings the Message You Preach! 


F VERY modern- minded pastor has had this experience: After 
preparing a sermon on some great, human, social problem or 
duty, he has searched his hymnal through to find a hymn that would 
ather up and express in song the theme of his sermon. And he 
ceo none which in modern terms struck the social note. Asa 
result he felt, after his sermon was preached, that half its power 


had been lost. 


One of the unique features—among many others equally distinctive—of the new hymnal 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


The Disciples Hymnal 








is its section on ‘““The Kingdom of God,”’ with sub-sections entitled ‘‘Social Aspiration 
and Progress,” ‘“‘Loyalty and Courage,”’ “Human Service and Brotherhood,’ ‘The 
Nation,’’ ‘‘Peace Among the Nations,” etc., etc. In this section are 101 great hymns 
which sing the evangelical social gospel which the modern pulpit preaches. Many of 
these hymns have never before been used in a church hymnal. Here are some of the 
authors’ names: 


John Addington Symonds 





Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


Emily Greene Balch Gilbert K. Chesterton 
John G. Whittier Washington Gladden 
William DeWitt Hyde Frank Mason North 
Charles Kingsley Charles Mackay 

Nolan R. Best John Hay 

Richard Watson Gilder William Pearson Merrill 
Algernon C. Swinburne Katherine Lee Bates 
Felix Adler Frederick L. Hosmer 
Ebenezer Elliott Rudyard Kipling 

W. Russell Bowie John Haynes Holmes 


Think of being able to sing the social gospel as well as to preach it! The social gospel 
will never seem to your people to be a truly religious gospel until they learn to sing it. 
The Disciples Hymnal is the only church hymnal in which the social note of today’s 
evangelical preaching finds adequate expression. The use of this hymnal will thrill and 
inspire your congregation with a new vision and purpose. 


Price $1.15 in cloth, $1.40 in half leather 


Special introductory terms to churches. Returnable copy sent to pastors or committee 


DISCIPLES meena tat SOCIETY 


700 E. 40th Street . Chicago, Illinois 
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Just Issued from the Christian Century Press 


PROGRESS 


A New Book That Marks 
the Dawn of a New Day! 

















| 


“PROGRESS” is the title of a brave and brilliant vol- | 


ume prepared by 


THE CAMPBELL INSTITUTE 


in commemoration of the completion of twenty years of 
Institute history. Twenty of the leading Disciple writers 
participate in a treatment of the various aspects of progress 
in religious thought and practice during the past generation. 


_ The chapters bear directly upon the problems of the Disci- 


ples of Christ, but these problems are treated not from any 
provincial or sectarian point of view, but in the light of 


that modern learning common to all Christian scholarship. | 


The volume is an admirable interpretation of both 


CATHOLICITY AND LOYALTY 


Without doubt, it will make a profound impression upon 


all thoughtful Disciples and will succeed as no book in re- 


cent times has succeeded in conveying to the general 
Christian world the ideals and spirit of the Disciples. 


IT IS INTENSELY INTERESTING 
Send for it today. Price, $1.50. 


The Christian Century Press, 700 E. 40th St., Chicago 
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| he Bethan A NOTABLY :UCCESSFUL ATTEMPT 
TO PRESENT RELIGIOUS TRUTH IN 
A REASONABLE, ATTRACTIVE AND 


Gr aded EFFECTIVE WAY TO YOUNG AND 
OLD. IT RESULTS IN AN ACCURATE 
i KNOWLEDGE OF BIBLICAL FACTS, 


AND IN A VITAL APPRECIATION 
OF SPIRITUAL TRUTH. 
Spiritual: The great purpose of religious education——the training of 
mind and heart and will to ‘‘see God’”’ and feel God in the world of nature, history, 
and especially in the revelation of His will in the life of the Savior of men—is not 
made subservient to the presentation of mere historical facts. The study of the 
Bethany Graded Lessons grows Christian character; it do.s not simply produce 
scholars. 





Thorough: Not a hop-skip-and-jump compromise scheme of study, 
made as easy as possible. Thoroughness is not sacrificed to the minor end of 
easiness. Each year of th life of child and youth is provided with a Bible course 
perfectly adapted to that year. The Bethany Graded Lessons are psychologically 
correct. 


Practical: An interesting fact relative to the Bethany Graded Lessons 
is that they are fully as popular with small schools as with large. The system 
is thoroughly adaptable to all conditions. The fact that a school is small does not 
mean that it is easy-going and careless in its choice of a system of study. We 
can truthfully say that many of the finest schools using the Bethany Lessons do 
not number more than 75 members. No matter what the conditions of your 
school, the Bethany Graded Lessons will fill your need. 


If your school is ambitious, if it is thorough-going, 
if it is willing to take religious education 
seriously, you must have the 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS 


Thoroughly approved and more popular than ever after 





nine years of useful service. 





Send for returnable samples today and prepare for a year 
of genuine study of religion. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 East 40th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“FAIRHOPE” 


An American “Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush” 


By EDGAR DeWITT JONES 


“A rarely beautiful piece of pastoral writing.’"—New York World. 

“Tends to reconcile us with the present—even the war.”"—Boston Herald. 

“Delightful humor and a most pleasing style.’’—Ballimore Sun. 

“True, wholesome and sweet.”"—New York Times. 

“Bitterless laughter.’"—Chicago Herald. 

“Any one who likes to read David Grayson would like this book.""—Oakland (Cal.) Tribune. 


Says the Springfield (Mass.) Republican: 


“Just west of Cincinnati, Boone County marks Kentucky's northernmost point, and 
just back from the bend of the river lies a country parish to which for present pur- 
poses Edgar DeWitt Jones has given the name FAIRHOPE. But it might have been 
any other and been just as interesting under the magic pen of ‘David Westbrooke, 
rural churchman, sometime traveler, and hopeful bachelor.’ Just what Ian MacLaren 
did to put ‘Drumtochty’ on the map of Scotland, that has Mr. Jones as David West- 
brooke done for ‘FAIRHOPE,’ in much the same spirit and with some striking par- 
allelism. Lachlan Campbell, grand inquisitor of the Scotch parish, is closely matched 
by Giles Shockley of Fairhope, ‘a hound of the Lord.’ But the chapter on Giles 
begins with the supposition ‘that every church has at least one self-appointed heresy 
hunter who scrutinizes the preacher's sermons with painstaking care for possible de- 
partures from the straight and narrow path of orthodoxy.’ The supposition is well 
made, and the annals of a thousand country churches might each be written with a 
Giles or a Lachlan and with no ground for a charge of imitation.” 


Carl Vrooman, Ass’t Secretary of Agriculture, writes: 
“In times of national stress and excitement like the present, FAIRHOPE comes 


bringing a calming, refreshing influence in the lives that have a popular need of such 
a message.” 


THE PRICE OF THE BOOK IS $1.25 


Send for your copy today 
addressing 


Disciples Publication Society 


700 EAST FORTIETH STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 























